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AY was breaking when I 
D awoke. I remembered with 

some misgivings my promise 
that we should go on south to the 
place where José had said we 
should find gold. José was only 
the guide and scout of our little 
party; it was for me to say how far 
we should go and when we should 
turn back. That was a good deal 
of responsibility, and it weighed 
upon me as I joined the others 
before the breakfast fire. 

While we ate our morning meal 
José kept urging me to go on 
south ; and Pitamakan pleaded that, 
since we were now so near the 
always-summer land, we should not 
miss the chance to see its wonders. 
Bridger, on the other hand, ad- 
vised us to go straight back to Fort 
Benton. 

‘*That hot desert country,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is alive with Apache Indi- 
ans and with all sorts of other poi- 
sonous things; it’s one very good 
place for us northerners to keep out 
on?” 

[ reached for a cup and started 
for the creek—not to get a drink, 
but to be alone to think. If my 
Uncle Wesley knew that we had 
failed to find the cache, would he 
object to my going farther in quest 
of fortune? Setting aside my own 
inclination, I honestly tried for half 
an hour or more to see the situation 
as my uncle himself would see it if 
he were present. At last I made 
my decision and went back to the 
camp fire. 

‘*We will go on,’’ I said to my 
companions. 

‘*Well,’’ said Bridger, ‘‘if you’re 
bound to go on, I’m bound to help 
you all I can. Now, what do you 
want? Grub — blankets — clothes? 
Come over to the commissary tent 
and pick ’em out. Money? Say 
how much and I’ll lend it to you.’’ 

We selected a pack saddle for our 
stray horse and loaded it with a 
gold pan, a pick and a shovel, and 
what few articles of clothing and 
bedding we needed. I gave Bridger 
an order on the American Fur 
Company for the value of those 
goods, and we pulled out of the soldier 
camp about noon, leaving no debt be- 
hind us. 

Our route took us down Big Sandy 
Creek and then southward along the 
east side of Green River. There was a 
fair trail to a place called Brown’s 
Hole, where some of the mountain 
men had once built a small fort. From 
there on, for many a mile, we were in 
a part of the country that white men 
had rarely, if ever, traversed. 

Day after day we traveled through 
timber-choked bottom lands of the river 
and over bare, rocky ridges; yawning 
cafions often barred our way for hours. 
Nowhere was there any sign of man, 
white or red, but game was plentiful— 
elk and mule deer especially. Our 
horses soon showed signs of becoming 
sore-footed, and to save them we kept 
wrapping their hoofs in elk hide. 

Some distance above the mouth of a 
river that José called the Grand, we 
crossed an old trail that he said ran 
from Santa Fe and a smaller town 
named Abiquiu clear across the country 
to the Pacific coast of California. He 
had himself made one trip over it in 
his youth. 

Some days’ travel below the mouth of 
Grand River we passed another stream 
that José said was the San Juan, and 
several days thereafter we came to the 
edge of a great desert. Pitamakan and 
I looked out upon it—a great waste of 
sand and gravel sparsely grown with 
sage and greasewood. For the first 
time we hesitated about going farther; 
to the very edge of the horizon there 
was no grass or game in sight, nor was 
there any sign of a watercourse. 

José laughed at our fears. ‘‘ Although 
you cannot see it, there is water and 
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grass and good fat meat out yonder. 
Let us be moving; the sun will not 
stop in its course for us.’’ 

Near sunset we halted at the foot of 
a long, flat-topped butte and made camp 


by a little stream in a wash fringed with 
There we shot a mule deer, 
and stopped for a day to dry some of the meat. 

‘*Who are the people that live in this strange 
land?’’ Pitamakan asked, as he was cutting 


cottonwood trees. 


the venison into thin strips. 
‘*The Navajos,’’ José replied. 


country.’’ 


‘*Are they fighters—are they brave people ?’’ | 


‘““They are great thieves; 
when they are many. 






‘“*They are 
in number as many as the grass, but only a 
few of them are ever seen together at a time. 
We are here on the very northern edge of their 
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to take our blankets from the outfit on 
the pack horse and wrap them about us. 
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dozen paces along a narrow ledge. 
He thought that we ought to risk 
the descent. 

José went first, leading his horse ; 
I followed with mine; the pack 
animal came right behind ; and Pita- 
makan, leading his horse, brought 
up the rear. Upon coming to the 
dangerous place, about a third of 
the way down, we stopped and re- 
arranged the load on the pack horse, 
piling it high instead of low and 
wide, as it had been. There was 
now ample room for the horse all 
the way along the ledge, and so, not 
thinking much of possible danger, 
we started on. On the outer side 
of the trail I looked straight down 
two or three hundred feet to the 
bottom of the cafion, but my only 
thought was of what a fine camp we 
should have there beside the swift 
little stream that leaped among the 
rocks. 

I had no sooner crossed the ledge 
with my horse than Pitamakan 
shouted, ‘‘Nu-wah!’’ and the pack 
animal gave a scream of terror. I 
turned just in time to see the animal 
hurtling off into space, and with it 
went part of the ledge that I had 
crossed only a few seconds before. 

For a moment or two none of us 
spoke; we could only stare at one 
another and at the wide gap that 
separated Pitamakan from José and 
me. For a space of more than 
fifteen feet there was nothing ex- 
cept a straight wall; the blackened, 
water - stained face of the rock 
showed how slightly that part of 
the ledge had been attached to the 
main wall. 

José was the first of us to realize 
the seriousness of our situation. 
**You must remain right where you 
are until I come back for you, or 
make signs to you which way to 
gol’? he cried to Pitamakan in a 
voice that plainly showed his un- 
easiness. 

José and I were not long in get- 
ting to the bottom of the cafion. 
Near the foot of the cliff we found 
the body of the pack horse ; our be- 
longings were partly buried under 
the fragments of the fallen ledge. 

José told me to dig them out and re- 
pack them on my horse while he tried 
to find a way for Pitamakan to come 
down into the cafion. Mounting his 
horse, he rode away upstream, and was 
soon out of sight behind a thick patch 
of willows. 

I found it no small task to clear the 
mass of rock away from our pack. The 
blankets, dry meat, extra clothing and 


wind sprang up and chilled us; we had | reserve supply of powder and ball were 


in good shape, and so, too, was the gold 
pan; but search as I would, I could find 


°° ‘*Man of the south, tell me where is | neither the pick nor the shovel that had 


this always-summer land ?’’ Pitamakan | 
exclaimed, shivering. ‘‘We seem to be going 
into cold-maker’s country instead of away 
from it.’’ 

‘*Young brother, we are still a long dis- 
tance away from that warm country,’’ José | 
replied. ‘‘Right here we are high up in the | 
air. 
freezes. ’’ 





could find no way to get into it. Even when 
the light came we could see no way of getting | 


the Blackfeet or the Crows or the Sioux; | the cliff. 


never heard of a party of Navajos setting out 


to make war against distant tribes.’’ 


We turned to the east to follow up the rim 
| of the cafion, but presently a short, side cafion 


‘*What will they do if they discover us?’’ I barred our way, and we had to make a detour 


asked. 
José smiled. 
us. ”? 


round it of more than a mile. 


| seemed to favor us; right there was a dim | 


‘* Ahks-ah-ki-wa? (What does it matter?)’’ | trail that zigzagged down from shelf to shelf | 
Pitamakan exclaimed, and snapped his fingers | as far as we could see. We all went down to | 


in contempt of all Navajos. 
‘Huh! 
of them get after us!’’ José answered. 


so we waited for night before starting on. 


| the first shelf, and then José called a halt) 


As | was very steep, there was only one very risky | 


Here snow falls in winter and water | 


An hour or more before day we came to the | 
edge of a deep cafion, but in the darkness we | 


When we again | 
‘‘We must not let them see| came to the edge of the big cafion fortune | 


been bound on top of the pack. 
| After half an hour José returned and 
| reported that he had found a good trail. 
Standing on the bank of thé stream he 
| Signaled to Pitamakan in the sign lan- 





| ‘IT have founda way. Go cautiously 
up to the top of the cliff; if you see no 
enemy, ride along the edge. I will 
signal to you when you come to the 
trail.’? 

We watched Pitamakan ascend to the 
top of the cliff. He presently signaled 


they will fight | into the cafion ; naturally we were very uneasy, | that no one was in sight, and we started 
No, they are not like | for we were conspicuous there on the edge of | up the cafion. 


I went on foot and led 
| my animal, which now carried our out- 
fit. After making camp somewhere 
above, we were to return and search 
again for the mining tools; for, as 
José said, we could not shovel gravel 
with our hands. 

Sometimes riding and sometimes lead- 
ing his horse, Pitamakan kept fairly 
| abreast with us. We had traveled more 

than a mile from the scene of the acci- 


You will think it matters if a lot | while he made certain that the horses could | dent when José pointed to the place 
| follow the trail to the bottom. When he Te- | 
He said that we must take precautions, and turned to us he said that, although the trail | a quarter of a mile farther on. 


where the trail crossed the cafion, still 
From 
the rim on the north—Pitamakan’s side 


we trailed along over the desert a cold east | place on it, where the path ran for about a/|—it came down a long, sloping point at 
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ARY STABLER lived in Sandy 
M Spring—a community that was 
marked by thrift. Thrift had built 
the houses of Sandy Spring big and broad; 
thrift had made the roads good; thrift had 
tended the fields, built up fences and kept 
lawns green; and thrift had established a 
bank and a big school and built a big meeting- 
house. But Mary Stabler was not thrifty. 
Sandy Spring women and girls sent their 
cakes and their beaten biscuit, baked from 
century-old receipts, along the pike to Washing- 
ton; and when the parcel post was established 
they doubled their offerings at the restaurants. 
Every girl turned from the school door to try 


MARYS 


LESSON 


uy Lucy Meacham Thrustorn 


| out, the clover leaves closed up tight 
and went to sleep. Mary loved them— 
|loved them as much as she did her 

| kitten when it was curled up for a nap. 
The fireflies glow, 

The night winds blow, 

The clover leaves are sleeping. 


Those were the first phrases that Mary put 
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her hand at some venture, old or new. Rose, | together. Then, little by little, dusk after 
on the hill opposite Mary, baked pies. Debbie, | dusk, when the barnyard was still and the 
Mary’s neighbor on the left, made jellies and | house itself quiet and the thrush was singing 
apple butter. Mary did nothing, and she melodiously in the walnut tree, other phrases 
should have done more than any of them. and words flitted and fitted in Mary’s mind 
For Mary lived in the house that Elizabeth | until she had a whole verse. She put her first 
Lea had made famous. Elizabeth Lea had | words at the end of them in a sort of refrain. 








come there from Philadel- 
phia, a seventeen -year-old 
bride, frail and pretty; and 
she had become the most 
famous housekeeper in the 
neighborhood. The Dutch 
oven in the dining room had 
been in constant use, pots 
and kettles had always hung 
on the crane in the fireplace 
of the outside kitchen; and 
when ill health had at last 
made her a prisoner in her 
own room upstairs, she had 
busily written down her re- 
ceipts and had had them 
published in a book that be- 
came the law in the neigh- 
borhood for pie and jelly 
and butter making. 

When Mary lived in the 
house the Dutch oven in 
the dining room was merely 
an ornament, and the big 
fireplace in the outside 
kitchen was bare and gap- 
ing; but the inside kitchen 
and the wood stove were 
still in use. And ‘‘Cousin 
Lizzie Lea’s’’ spirit ought 
to have moved her grand- 
daughter. 

But Mary was a dreamer. 
She was a poet—that was 
the secret of it all. She did 
not like to work, because 
her dreams were so delight- 
ful. Wonderful phrases kept 
flitting through her mind. 
When it was wheat year 
for the field in front of the 
house and wheat ran down 
the hillside to the stream 
and winds blew through the 
stalks, all sorts of original 
ideas ran in phrases through Mary’s mind; 
but they never would link themselves to- 
gether. 

At dusk, when fireflies fluttered in and out 
among the bearded grain, her heart ached 
with words; and when she walked down to 
the stream itself and watched it flow brown 
and laughing under the bridge, she seemed not 
only to grip the fact that the world swung 
but to feel the very thrill and rhythm of the 
swing itself. And so the moments that she 
might have put to labor she spent in seeing 
and watching and living along with green and 
silent things. 

After a while, with a sort of agonized joy, 
she did get some of her thoughts pieced to- 
gether. The lawn in front of the house had 
clover sown in it. It bloomed purple and 
white and big-leaved at the foot of the old 
sundial. When the night winds stole up from 
the Patuxent meadows and the fireflies came 
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THERE FOLLOWED A COMPLETE EXPOSURE OF THE WAY IN 
WHICH HE HAD WRUNG MONEY FROM HIS VICTIMS. 


There’s a glinting sheen of silver seen 
All over the field of clover, 
Where the leaflets three as tight as can be 
Are folded over and over. 
The fireflies glow, 
The night winds blow, 
And the clover leaves are sleeping. 


In a week Mary had added another verse: 


There’s a faint perfume from the purple bloom 
Where its evening watch it’s keeping 
O’er the diamond dew that the whole night 
through 
Will feed the plant a-sleeping. 

Mary knew nature habits, and when the 
blackberry vines burst into bloom she added 
her third and last verse: 

The blackberry bowers, o’er fence corner 
flowers, 
Think of sun that ripens and mellows. 
The butterfly dreams of the rose’s gleams, 
The bee’s at rest with his fellows. 





Mary’s heart fairly sang with the joy of 
| getting it into shape. She wrote it all down 





together in three nicely spaced verses 
on a white sheet of paper and carried 
it whenever she could. But she need 
not have bothered with having the 
copy upon her person, for she carried it in a 
much safer place than any pocket would afford 
—and that was her heart. 

Then, before she knew it, Mary was longing 
to show the verses to some one who might be 
likely toappreciate them. She could not show 
them to Rose; Rose would never understand. 
And Debbie might laugh. At just that 
critical moment Mary picked up a magazine, 
turned over the pages carelessly and saw in 
the back of it the following advertisement: 

Song poems wanted. Do 
you know you can make hun- 
dreds of dollars by writing a 
successful song? Send us 
your verses. Five dollars at 
least paid, for all accepted. 
And to those deserving still 
further success we will show 
the way to make hundreds. 


At the gate that very 
noon Mary put her beloved 
verses in the shining box to 
await the R. F. D. collec- 
tion. She was practical 
enough to realize that she 
would not get an answer in 
less than a week: two days 
for her verses to go, three 
days for office consideration, 
and two days for an answer 
to reach her. Considering 
the ardent tone of the ad- 
vertisement, she thought 
that a week was enough to 
allow. ; 

It was. In exactly seven 
days after trusting her pre- 
cious thoughts to the box 
at the gate, Mary found in 
that box a letter bearing the 
imprint of the firm that had 
advertised. When she had 
read the letter she sat down 
on the bank outside the gate 
for fear some one from the 
house might see her. She 
had to keep that moment of 
delight all to herself. The 
letter began: 

Dear Madam. We are much 
impressed with the beauty of 
the verses you have sent us, 
and we hasten to say that we 
consider them capable of be- 
ing made into a beautiful lul- 
laby. We suggest that you 
get Mr. Thornton to set them 
at once to music. Mr. Thornton is the composer 
of “The Rose and the Bee” and of ‘‘The Honey- 
moon Crowd,” which netted him two thousand 
dollars, and if you should be able — 


What the letter was getting to was that Mr. 
Thornton’s time was now so valuable that a 
fee must be paid him before he would examine 
any verses atall. But with these verses success 
was sure—so sure that, if Miss Stabler would 
forward them five dollars and promise to send 
one dollar weekly until Mr. Thornton’s fee of 
twenty-five dollars had been paid, they would 
venture to put the matter into his hands at 
once. Would she? Mary’s birthday five dol- 
lars went out on the evening mail. 

But how was she to get the weekly dollar? 
It did not take her long to decide. No one 
could make more delicious beaten biscuit than 
Mary, even if she did not make them very often. 

When Jonathan Gilpin went to Washington 
in his motor truck on Friday, he had a covered 





basket with two hundred of Mary’s biscuit in 
it. When he came back, Mary had two dollars, 
less Jonathan’s commission. She evened up 
the amount and sent off the twodollars. So far 
she was a week ahead. The sooner she paid the 
money the sooner her song would be published. 

Cousin Elizabeth Lea had left a wonderful 
receipt for cream cake. : Mary tried it. It was 
too light and breakable to trust to parcel post, 
but Rose’s brother was going to town with 
some of Rose’s pies. He took along Mary’s 
cake. She got a whole dollar for that. 

Two hundred more beaten biscuit followed 
the first. Mary was beating the game, but 
that was not all she was doing; she was filling 
everyone with astonishment. 

She made the beaten biscuit in the outside 
kitchen. The block that had been hewn for 
Elizabeth Lea was still there. First, Mary 
mixed the dough, then she placed it on the top 
of the block, which was wonderfully clean and 
yellow, and then she beat it with an axe. One, 
two, three; one, two, three—rhythmic and 
regular were the strokes. The wind droned 
in the chimney; the crane creaked softly. 
It was delightful work, rounding up the 
biscuit, pricking them and browning them. 

And Mary was not haunted with words 
while she worked; she just seemed to be living 
them out. In three weeks she had ten dollars; 
in two weeks more she would be discussing, 
by mail of course, the music of her song with 
the wonderful composer. Once or twice she 
wondered whether she had not better prepare 
her family for what was coming. But she 
kept her secret; and the days went by so full 
and happy that they seemed to fly. 

The rural delivery cart left the Washington 
daily newspaper in the box at the gate. Mary 
had read the war news one afternoon, and 
had turned to the inside sheets, when she felt 
every drop of blood squeezed from her heart. 
These were the words that caught her eye: 

‘*Poets young, poets old, poets white, poets 
black, crowded Federal Judge William Fos- 
tern’s courtroom yesterday, to be called as 
witnesses against John H. Heran, on trial 
for alleged misuse of mails in dealing with 
song writers. ’’ 

There followed a complete exposure of the 
way in which he had wrung money from his 
victims—just as he had wrung her dollars from 
Mary. At the end there was a list of persons 
who had been cheated, and, worst of all to 
Mary, sample after sample of verse—highly 
phrased and empty of thought. 

Mary went about the house so badly fright- 
ened that she looked as if she were ill. The 
doctor, who lived in one of the houses up the 
winding road, was called in; he found nothing 
vitally wrong and wisely concluded to let 
nature and Mary work it out. Nature and 
Judge Fostern’s court did. The trial came 
to an end, and Mary’s secret was still her 
own. 

And while she had been so badly frightened 
she had worked harder than ever. If she had 
stopped suddenly, the secret of what she had 
been doing with her money might have come 
out; everyone was laughing at the ‘‘poets.’’ 

Mary, who was more practical than people 
thought, decided that before she did anything 
else she must make up the money that she 
had thrown away. And she must pay her 
family back for the flour and butter and eggs 
that she had used. So every end of the week 
and every midweek she sent to market. 

‘*Why, who would have thought that Mary 
would ever wake up so?’”’ said Debbie. 

But Mary had done more than that. And 
in doing it she had done more than Debbie 
would ever do. Mary had learned, as the fear 
of Judge Fostern’s court died out of her heart, 
that the joy of creation is in whatever is well 
done. Poetry was in beautiful biscuit; poetry 
in sweet, light cake—poetry of work and ac- 
complishment. Maybe, later, the joy of poetry 
in words would come, too. 





the mouth of a tributary wash; on the south 
side it wound up to the top along a succession 
of shelves. I had just remarked that we had 
better conceal ourselves for the day in thick 
brush some distance from it, when boom went 
Pitamakan’s rifle. We heard some distance 
ahead of us a sharp scream of pain, shouts, 
and then a gunshot. 

The suddenness of it all brought us up 
short, with every nerve in our bodies tingling. 
Owing to the thorn brush, which studded the 
bottom of the cafion, we could not see more 
than fifty yards ahead; but Pitamakan, up on 
the rim, hastily reloading his rifle, was in 
plain sight. He fired again, and then, drop- 
ping his gun, said to us in signs, ‘‘Men ahead 
of you. Retreating. Unless I sign you to 
stop, go to trail, climb to top on far side, and 
stand watch there while I cross to you.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? José answered. ‘‘Yes, we under- 
stand; we go.’’ 

With that we started on. Pitamakan 
mounted his horse and set out at a good pace 
along the edge of the cliff. Once he dis- 
mounted, knelt and, after taking careful aim, 
fired another shot down into the cafion. We 
heard no answering reports. 

At last we arrived at the trail without having 
had a single glimpse of theenemy. Pitamakan 
. Was already at the point where the trail started 


down the long slope, and he signaled to us 





that he would stand there while we climbed 
the trail on the south side. We started imme- 
| diately up the steep path, and never stopped 
| until we reached the top. As soon as we got 


| our breath and cleared our eyes of perspiration, 


| we moved on a few yards to a place where 
| we could get a clear view of the cafion. In 
|a fringe of cottonwoods under us were three 
| huts made of earth, and smudges of smoke 
| rose from at least two more farther up. 

Pitamakan now signaled to us, ‘‘Watch. I 

start. ’’ 

**Come,’’ we answered back. 

Mounting his horse, he rode down the dan- 
| gerous trail at a breakneck pace. He reached 
| the bottom of the cafion safely, however, and 
| then, waving his rifle at us, turned sharply 
| off to the right. 
| ‘*He made a kill with one of his shots,’ said 
| José, ‘tand now he goes to take the scalp. 
| We are in for trouble. ’’ 

‘*There it comes now,’’ said I, and pointed 
| at a dozen or more men who were riding down 
| the cafion at full speed. 
| When the men were near the huts, a woman 
| sprang from the brush into the open, halted 
| them, and pointed first at the trail that Pita- 

makan had descended and then at us. 
| ‘*We must warn Pitamakan, and anyhow 





we may as well begin the dance,’’ said José. 
‘*Shoot, now, and shoot your straightest.’’ 

The party was a long way from us,—five or 
six hundred yards,—but the riders were all 
closely grouped in front of the woman and 
so offered a big, compact mark. We fired 
almost simultaneously; one of the horses 
reared straight up on its hind legs and fell 
over backward with its rider. 

The party scattered and disappeared in the 
cottonwoods. As we were reloading, five of 
the Indians rode back up the cafion and soon 
vanished round the bend whence they had 
come. It was evident that they had gone for 
reinforcements, and that probably a party of 
them would soon appear on the desert. 

Presently we heard the clatter of rocks, and 
Pitamakan rode up the trail. Attached to his 
belt was a scalp with a long braid and a shorter 
one to which was fastened a large silver disk. 
He also had a necklace made of nine large, 
stamped disks of silver, separated by. twice as 
many round beads. 

‘*Brother, I count coup!’’ he cried, with his 
eyes blazing. ‘*Again have I killed one of 
the enemy.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, we see, we know,’’ José replied 
impatiently. ‘‘Now, then, hurry! You take 
one of these sacks of balls and a blanket and 
I’ll take the other sack and a blanket. Maybe 





we shall have to throw them away soon, but 
we’ll pack them as far as we can.’’ 

In another moment we were off. Again the 
gray and lifeless desert stretched away before 
us for miles and miles, to some flat-topped, 
cliff-sided buttes. José thought that the one 
that was farthest to the west might possibly 
be the butte upon which was perched the Hopi 
pueblo of Oraibi. 

‘*Tf it is Oraibi, we shall find true welcome, ’’ 
he said. 

We jogged along at a trot all the morning 
without seeing any sign of theenemy. Shortly 
after noon we came to another cafion, which 
was not so deep or so wide as the one we had 
passed; a small stream with well - grassed 
shores trickled through it. We took turns 
watching on top of the cliffs, while the others 
went down, drank, and cared for the horses. 

It was not until late in the day that Jos«, 
who was standing watch, reported that about 
twenty-five Navajos had come in sight to the 
north on our trail. We could not understand 


why they had been so long in coming; had 
they been Sioux or Crows, or any other tribe 
of the north, we should have had a fight with 
them hours before. 

When we got out of the cafion the party W's 
still tive or six miles behind us and, by the 
way they rode, seemed in no hurry to overtake 
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us. We had managed to get short naps in 
the cafion and now felt quite fresh, as did the 
horses. They broke into a lope without much 
urging, and away we went toward the still- 
distant, sharp-ended butte where we hoped to 
find shelter. 4 

Upon seeing us start away from the cajion, 
the Navajos came on faster, but it was soon 
evident that they did not intend soon to over- 
take us. When we went at a lope, so did 
they ; when our horses trotted or drew down 
to a walk, so did theirs. Never before had 
we seen an enemy act in such manner. 

Presently they crossed the cafion, and still 
the distance between us neither increased nor 
diminished. As night came on, their steady 
pursuit of us got on our nerves. There would 
be no moon until ten or eleven o’clock, and 
even the light of that would be dim. 

** Listen!’’ I said. ‘*It is plain enough 
what that party behind us intend to do. As 
soon as it is dark they will circle on ahead, 
leave their horses and lie in wait for us. 

~ That is how they intend to get our scalps.’’ 

‘*A party of Assiniboins once tried that 
trick on some of us company men when we 
were trapping down Milk River,’’ José said, 
‘stand I’ll show you now how we fooled them. 
Come, whip up your horses.’’ 

Several miles ahead we could see a big, 
wide stretch of the desert that was as level and 
bare as a floor. José led us out to the middle 
of it and ordered us to unsaddle as quickly as 
possible. Then under his directions we threw 
one after another of the three horses, and 
‘hogtied’? each so that it could not get up. 
The animals lay close together in a triangle. 
Slashing the dry earth with knives and shovel- 
ing and pushing it with hands and gunstocks, 
we heaped up a ridge about two feet high 
round the horses. 

By the time we had thrown up those breast- 
works the sun had set and the Navajos had 
come to the edge of the sage and greasewood 
growth about half a mile away. There they 
remained as the darkness gradually came on. 

The horses were very uncomfortable and 
often thumped the ground with their heads in 
vain efforts to get up. Lying in between 
them, we looked out in three directions over the 
breastworks. > 

After an hour José loosened the tie strings of 
the saddles, removed the blankets, and passed 
one to Pitamakan and one to me, for we had 
begun to feel cold. At last the moon came up 
through the clouds, but its light revealed noth- 
ing of the Navajos, and we‘ay in our blan- 
kets through the long night without catching 
a glimpse of the enemy. 

When the gray light of 
day finally came we were 
able’ to distinguish some 
animals at the edge of the 
sage and greasewood north 
of us, where we had seen 
the Navajos in the gather- 
ing darkness a good many 
hours before. A little later 
we made out that they 
were horses, but there 
were only five of them. On 
seeing that we snatched the 
hobbles off our animals and 
helped them struggle to 
their feet. While saddling 
them we saw the owners of the five horses 
rise out of the brush and prepare to move. 

Our animals were so very stiff from their 
long night on the ground that they walked as 
if their legs were sticks. The five Navajos 
came steadily on a half mile or so in our rear. 
What had become of their companions? We 
decided that they had gone on during the 
night and that they would be waiting for us 
at the first cafion or watercourse that lay in 
our path. After some talk we decided to keep 
straight toward the distant butte, and take 
our chance of getting rid of the Indians when 
the time came for action. Hungry, thirsty 
and sleepy, we nrged on our worn horses. 

An hour after sunrise we came in sight of 
a black, wide, snake-like gash in the desert, 
which plainly marked the course of a cafion. 

‘* Brothers, ’’ José cried, pointing toward the 
gash, ‘‘somewhere along the edge of these 
cliffs the rest of the enemy await us!’’ 

‘*And we have to get into the cafion or die 
from thirst,’’ I added. 

‘*T see how we can get into it and out of it, 


and go our way so long as the horses can carry ° 


us’? Pitamakan exclaimed. ‘‘Notice that over 
there the cafion turns sharply south, makes a 
big half circle, and then turns again to the 
east. Well, we will ride slowly toward the 
beginning of that long bend, and the Navajos 
in the cafion will of course make for the same 
spot to head us off. We will ride very slowly 
and give them plenty of time to reach that 
point; then when we get close to it we will 
turn sharp off to the east and cross the cafion 
on the other side of the bend, long before the 
Indians can ride round that big half circle. 
But first of all, we have to wipe out those five 
men on our trail.’’ 

“No, now is not the time te attack the five, ”’ 
José objected. ‘We should tire our horses so 
much that they couldn’t make the second run 
to cut across the neck of the big bend. ’’ 

Pitamakan agreed that we could turn on our 
trailers when we changed our course near the 











A STARFISH ATTACKING 
AN OYSTER. 





cafion, and we started to work out the rest of | with the gun!’? José commanded, when we | but less than a half mile farther on we found 


his plan. On we went at a very slow pace 
toward the beginning of the big bend ;.and now 
for the first time the Navajos behind us began 


little by little to lessen our lead. Their actions | The man we fired at was just bringing his | 


convinced us that the rest of the party were cer- 
tainly lying in wait for us at the cafion. We 
were equally certain that our one chance of 


escape was to entice the enemy to the begin- | 


ning of the big bend, and then cut across it 
while they were traversing the several miles 
of its half circle. 

We had almost reached the cafion before 
José gave the word to turn. For a moment 
the five Navajos behind us paused, and then to 
our surprise, instead of running away, showed 
fight. 
end what had promised otherwise to be a 


long, hard chase. We advanced toward them 


with right good heart; and when Pitamakan 

raised his voice in the Blackfoot war song, 

José and I were not slow in taking it up. 
‘*Now! Off your horses and take ‘the man 


OYST. 

Cx Hugh M. Smith 

thle + acm 
Fisheries 


ITH the coming of September the 

y y oyster season opens over a large sec- 

tion of the United States, and for a 
period of eight months the appetizing bivalve 
reigns supreme as the most extensively con- 
sumed product of the water; but millions of 
the people who eat the oyster know little 
or nothing of its life history or of the vast 
industry that the oyster supports. 

Of all the products of the water, oysters 
are, with the single exception of the sea her- 
rings, the most valuable and most important 
to the human race. They owe that economic 
preéminence to the fact that they have high 
food value and that they are palatable, cheap, 
widely distributed and easy to cultivate. 

Oysters occur in greater or less abundance 
on the shores of all temperate and tropical 
seas, but the supply in the arms of the North 
Atlantic Ocean exceeds that in all other waters 
eombined. There are at 
least a hundred different 
kinds or species of oys- 
ters, with a wide range in 
habits, flavor, shape and 
size. All the oysters on 
the eastern and southern 
coasts of the United States 
belong to one species, 
which has, however, many 
local varieties; the little, 
native oyster of the Pacific 
States is of a wholly dif- 
ferent species. 

In about thirty-five 
countries oyster farming 
isa special industry. The 
annual oyster crop of the world now amounts to 
more than forty million bushels, for which the 
fishermen and planters receive about twenty- 





five million dollars. The United States fur- | 


nishes nearly ninety per cent of the crop. 
Few animals are more prolific than oysters ; 
but of the millions of microscopic young that 
a single full-grown oyster produces, only a 
very small percentage survive infancy. The 
heavy natural mortality among oysters at all 
times is particularly marked in their early 
months. The newly born young are for a few 
hours free-swimming creatures, wafted about 


were about two hundred yards from the 
Navajos. 
Down we sprang, took quick aim and fired. 


| gun into position; it went off with a bang as 
| he pitched headfirst to the ground. Thinking 
| that they could use their bows before we could 
reload, the other four came straight on. At 
the right time we suddenly drew our revolvers 
and, before they fired a single arrow, dropped 
|another man and the horse of a third. That 
was enough for the two remaining riders; 
they fled pell-mell. 
| Pitamakan was the first one of us to get 
| his rifle reloaded, and within two minutes he 


That pleased us, since it would soon | had killed the Indian whose horse we had | ing; indeed, it was quite the contrary. 


| shot. Ten minutes later José and I were at 
the eastern end of the big bend, looking for a 
| place where we might get into the cafion, 
and Pitamakan was hurrying to catch up 
with us after taking the scalps of the Navajos. 

The cafion was steep where we struck it, 





the place where the other party of Navajos 
| had descended. We were soon at the bottom of 
the caiion, bathing our faces in the cool water 
of the creek. We dared not drink all we wanted 
or allow the horses to take their fill. 

As we were pulling and whipping the stub- 
born animals away from the creek, the two 
Navajos who had fled from us appeared on the 
cliffs above and, looking up the cajion, began 
to wave their blankets. Without wasting any 
time we rode off down it. We must get out 
on the desert before the enemy overtook us, 
| for if they once surrounded us in the cajion 
| we were lost. 
| The view down the cajion was not promis- 
As 
| far as we could see, the wall on either side rose 
| almost straight up from the bottom. The two 
Navajos above were keeping pace with us and 
| waving their blankets more frantically than 
;ever. We had no time to take a shot at them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ERS THE MOST VALUABLE WATER CROP 














OYSTER TONGERS AT WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


by tides and currents, and unless they settle 
down on a suitable surface they quickly perish. 
After attaining a size that is visible to the 
naked eye, they are not able to change their 
position. When the temperature, density, tides 
and currents are favorable, the floating young 
go to the bottom and become attached to the 
shells of old oysters or to any other hard sur- 
faces that may be present; but all that fall on 
a muddy or soft, sandy bottom or on slimy 
surfaces soon perish. Modern oyster culture 
aims primarily to save the free-swimming 
young, and oyster planters therefore provide 
clean shells, tiles, and other hard objects to 
which the ‘‘spat,’? as the young oysters are 
called, can attach themselves. 

Oysters have been under culture longer than 
any other shellfish. A simple type of cultiva- 
tion flourished in China at a very remote period 
and probably antedated by some centuries the 
beginning of oyster culture in Italy, which 
was about the year 100 B.c. With the increas- 
ing demand for oysters, they came to be cul- 
tivated in all the important maritime countries 
of Europe. In other parts of the Old World 
and in the Western Hemisphere the growing 
of oysters by artificial means has. become an 
important industry, so that to-day oysters are 
the most extensively cultivated of all aquatic 
animals. 

The human animal is not the only one that 
looks with favor upon the edible qualities of 
the oyster. At every stage in its career it is 
attacked by a horde of dangerous enemies, 
some of which are most destructive after the 
oyster has put on its stoutest armor. Before 
the young oyster attaches itself, it is extensively 
consumed by adult oysters and various other 














THE OYSTER FLEET AT BALTIMORE. 


shellfish, as well as by fishes that strain their 
food from the water. When the oyster attains 
its shell, a new set of shellfish enemies, provided 
with drills, begin their attacks and extract the 
soft parts through minute holes that they make 
in the valves. 

The oyster growers of Long Island Sound 
and adjacent waters suffer heavy losses from 
the inroads of starfishes, which, moving in 
waves over the bottom, devour every oyster in 
their path. In a single season they have been 
known to destroy in one state several hundred 
thousand bushels of marketable oysters. It 
seems strange, at first, that a weak creature 
like the starfish should be able to prey on an 
animal so strongly fortified as an oyster. The 
starfish attaches itself to the lips-of the oyster 
shell and exerts a steady and long-sustained 
suction with each of its numerous small suck- 
ers. After a time the powerful adductor 
muscle of the oyster becomes fatigued, fhe 
valves open, and the starfish inserts its stomach 
and devours the helpless oyster at leisure. 

Other enemies of the grown oyster are fishes 
with powerful jaws armed with crushing teeth. 
On the Atlantic coast the most destructive fish 
is the black drum, a school of which may vir- ° 
tually clean out an oyster bed in one night; 
on the Pacific coast a species of sting ray is the 
chief offender. 

The United States is particularly fortunate 
in its oyster supply. The output here is larger 
and more valuable than elsewhere. Moreover, 
on account of the relative low cost of oysters 
to the consumer in the United States, the con- 
sumption in proportion to the total population 
is greater than in any of the other leading 
oyster-producing countries. 

Our annual oyster output is worth about 
seventeen million dollars to the producers. 
The yield has increased seventy per cent in 
quantity since 1880, and under the favorable 
conditions that now prevail is becoming larger 
every year. In certain states the limit of 
production has perhaps been reached, but in 
most states the industry is capable of greatly 
expanding. In recent years the oyster crops 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf States have 
shown a noteworthy increase, chiefly because 
their oyster resources have come to be more 
fully appreciated and because oyster culture 
has been more liberally encouraged. 

The seven leading oyster states are Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and Louisiana, in each of 
which more than a million bushels of oysters 
are annually marketed. Virginia leads in pro- 
duction, with more than six million bushels a 
year; Maryland and Connecticut follow. As 
regards the value of oysters taken, Connecti- 
cut and New York lead, with crops worth 
two and one half million dollars each; Virginia 
and Maryland come next. 

The body of water that produces the greatest 
number of oysters in the United States, or, in 
fact, in the whole world, is Chesapeake Bay. 
The latest statistics of the oyster industry 
show that it has an output of more than eleven 
million bushels, valued at about four and a 
quarter million dollars, which is twenty-five 
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and at the same time has afforded a revenue to 
the states from the sale or lease of the grounds. 


per cent of the value of the entire oyster crop 
of the United States. In recent years the 
oyster yield of Chesapeake Bay and tributa- | The government, as represented by the Bureau 
ries has been considerably less than it was | of Fisheries, has further aided oyster farming 
formerly ; yet the industry there is to-day in | by conducting experimental and model planting 
a healthier condition than ever before. The | operations, by recommending oyster legisla- 
reason is that, whereas in earlier years a very | tion, and by giving disinterested expert advice 
large proportion of the product was obtained | on the various problems that arise in conduct- 
from public beds, which were becoming rapidly | ing an oyster farm. 
depleted, now a steadily increasing proportion | The beneficial results of the government’s 
of the oyster output is taken from grounds | efforts in behalf of the oyster industry have been 
under private control. | conspicuous and lasting. The recent remark- 
In Virginia about one half the value of the | able increase of the oyster output in the Gulf 
state’s oyster industry is contributed by | States is directly attributable to those efforts. 


of certain experimental planting operations in 
Louisiana. In Barataria Bay, where there had 
previously been no oyster industry, experi- 
mental beds laid out by experts of the Bureau 
of Fisheries yielded marketable oysters at the 
extraordinary rate of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand bushels an acre in two years from 
the time that the ‘‘cultch’’ was deposited on 
barren bottom. The oysters were of high 
quality and sold in New Orleans for four times 
the price of oysters taken from natural beds. 
The result has been that the state has leased 
to oyster growers all land available for the 
purpose, and that a great impetus has been 


grounds under cultivation—a condition that 
twenty-five years ago would have been regarded 
as almost impossible. For at that time Vir- 
ginia and some other states, believing that the 
oyster industry should depend on natural beds 
and restrictive laws, discouraged oyster plant- 
ing on public grounds. 

That policy was in strong contrast with that 
of New York and Connecticut. Those states 
had cut loose from the old fetish of the sanctity 
of public oyster grounds; they leased or sold 
those grounds for planting purposes and as- 
sumed the front rank in oyster growing, 
although the natural advantages of Long Island 
Sound for the industry were much inferior to 
those of Chesapeake Bay. 

The great area of her oyster beds gave the 
United States an early lead in the oyster indus- 
try ; but to maintain that lead she has had to 
adopt oyster culture as the only certain means 
of insuring a crop that will increase every year. 

Of the oysters now marketed, fifty per cent 
come from private or cultivated grounds. 
Owing, however, to the better 
quality of cultivated oysters, the 
product of the private beds rep- 
resents seventy per cent of the 
total value of the yield of market 
oysters. 

Wherever the oyster-growing 
industry is active and the de- 
mand for oysters great, it be- 
comes necessary sooner or later 
to resort to artificial measures in 
order to maintain the supply. 
Fortunately, oysters thrive under 
artificial cultivation. But the in- 
dustry has suffered in important 
regions where the states have 
failed to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Nowhere in this 
country is there any excuse for 
continuing to rely on public oys- 
ter grounds as sources of market 
supply ; to perpetuate them only 
delays progress and impairs pros- 
perity. To discourage or pro- 
hibit individual control of land 
for farming, purposes would not 
be less absurd than to prevent a 
person from acquiring submerged 
lands for oyster growing. It is 
chiefly because most states have 
accepted more rational standards 
of oyster culture that our oyster 
industry is so prosperous to-day. 

When reduced to its simplest 
terms, oyster culture consists in 
(1) acquiring suitable submerged 
bottom, (2) cleaning and prepar- 
ing that bottom for the growth of 
oysters, (3) sowing on it shells 
or other material (‘‘cultch’’) to 
which the young oysters can 
attach themselves, (4) insuring the production 
of larval oysters by the proximity of beds of 
adult oysters, (5) protecting the oyster beds 
from enemies, (6) transplanting as occasion 
requires to prevent overcrowding, and (7) cul- 
ling and sorting for market. 

A prevalent practice among oyster growers 
in some regions is to transfer oysters from salt 
to brackish water for a short time before ship- 
ping them to market. The oysters rapidly 
absorb the fresher water, and the more saline 
fluids in their tissues slowly pass out. That 
process, known as ‘‘plumping,’’ ‘‘floating’’ or 
‘‘fattening, ’’ makes the oysters swell to the full 
capacity of the shell, but adds nothing to their 
food value or flavor. On the contrary, it extracts 
certain nutritious ingredients and replaces them 
with water. Chemical tests show that that 
sadly misnamed process of ‘‘fattening,’’ al- 
though it increases the weight of the oysters 
from ten to twenty per cent, deprives them of 
from ten to fifteen per cent of their food value. 

More serious, however, than the loss of nu- 
tritive properties is the danger from contami- 
nation when the floats are situated near sewers 
or other sources of pollution. It is well-known 
that oysters can take in disease germs with their 
food, and such germs, when they pass into the 
human body, may cause disease. Epidemics 
of typhoid fever have been definitely traced to 
‘*floated’’ oysters that were undoubtedly in- 
nocuous when taken from the salter water. 

The United States government has done 
much to promote the oyster industry of our 
country. It has made studies of the oyster’s 
life history, on the accurate knowledge of 
which protection and cultivation must depend ; 
it has investigated conditions and methods of 
oyster growing in other countries, and it has 
surveyed bottoms in the various states on 
which oyster planting might be conducted, and 
has thus increased and improved the output 
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| Especially noteworthy has been the outcome | given to oyster culture in that region. 


NEW NEIGHBORS 
4y Emma A. Opper 


ITTING in the chair by the ‘*T think the grapevines need 

S trimming. I have a great deal of 

work on the place planned out. My 

niece says I am a born farmer. I’m going 

to transplant those saplings from the side yard 
to the front.’’ 

Mrs. Cropsey cast a look at Mrs. Bartram. 
‘*Wal,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess there ain’t any law 
against it. Mr. Cropsey’s got a vine clipper. 
He’s out to the barn.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Mr. Treadwell. 

His friendliness was so obvious that Mrs. 
Bartram smiled at him pleasantly and, when 


window, Mrs. Cropsey swung 
her foot vigorously. The fact that 
she was sitting down at all at that time of 
the day was a plain indication to Mrs. Bartram 
that something was wrong. Mrs. Bartram 
had come over ostensibly to return a borrowed 
colander but really to hear what Mrs. Crop- 
sey had to say about the Treadwells. 
‘*Ain’t you been in to-see ’em yet?’’ she 
asked. 
‘*Nor I ain’t going, ’’ Mrs. Cropsey answered. 
‘*T’ve been feeling so bad and lonesome all the 
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ISOLATED ON THE RUG, HE LOOKED LIKE AN OVERGROWN SCHOOLBOY UNDER CORRECTION. 


morning, don’t seem as if I could stand it. I he was gone, bent upon Mrs. Cropsey a look of 
miss Mis’ Slack and ’Lizy worse every day, ‘mild reproach. ‘‘Goodness! How could you 
and the old man,even. ‘Tearing up and moving | set there and hear him talk about trimming 
off to Chester just because they’ve got rela- | grapevines and planting trees in the middle 
tions there! Well! If they’d sold their place ‘of summer? I felt like screeching right out. 
to a decent kind of folks I could stand it better.’’ | Why didn’t you tell him he couldn’t do it??? 
‘*Ain’t they decent kind of folks?’’-asked| ‘‘He can do it for all of me,’’ said Mrs. 
Mrs. Bartram mildly. Cropsey sternly. ‘‘I told him there wasn’t 
“‘T’ve watched him digging up Mis’ Slack’s | any law against it, and there ain’t. It’s awful 
pinies and fraxinella till I had to stop looking. | hard to see that place, that’s been in the hands 
What’s he going to set out that’ll look any | of reasoning folks, turned upside down by 
better ?’” somebody that ain’t got any common sense. ’’ 
‘*S’pose he thinks, seeing it’s his place now,’’ | Mrs. Cropsey repeated her last remarks to her 
|"Mrs. Bartram began, and then apologetically | husband and son when they came in to dinner. 
| Cleared her throat. ‘‘It’s justa man and his! ‘‘ Herbert saw him,’’ said Mr. Cropsey 
niece and hired girl, I’ve heard. ’’ mildly. ‘‘I was down to the cow yard.’’ 
‘*He stepped in here the other day,’’ said| ‘‘I give him the vine clipper,’’ Herbert re- 
Mrs. Cropsey. ‘‘He bought some hens. He marked, with a faint grin. 
ain’t very tall; hair’s curly and getting scarce;| ‘‘Next,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, ‘‘he’ll be tap- 
and he wears a little checkered cap that’d be | ping the maple trees and gathering the green 
suitable for a boy ten years old. He says, | apples. I should think he’d think twice about 
‘I’ve come here principally on account of my | going round and letting out how little he does 
niece’s health, which is not what I could | know.’’ 
desire.’ He says he’s always lived in New| ‘‘Some folks,’? Mr. Cropsey remarked, 
York, and he sure talks as if he had.’’ sagely, ‘‘know one thing, and some know 
Mrs. Cropsey glanced out of the window. | something else. There ain’t any one person 
‘*He’s coming here now; that’s him!’’ she | that knows everything; or I don’t s’pose 
exclaimed. there is. They say he’s got shelves put in 
The new neighbor came from the direction | all round three sides of the room off’n the 
of a swamp near by, with some uprooted ferns. | setting room, and he’s got books enough to 
He had wiped his mud-fiecked feet on the fill ’em up. You ain’t so well up on book 
grass, but Mrs. Cropsey, glancing sharply at | reading as you might be, ma.’’ 
| them, placed a chair for him on a rug inthe| ‘‘Has he been tearing up Mis’ Slack’s sewing 
middle of the floor. | room??? Mrs. Cropsey demanded. 
‘*Is Mr. Cropsey in?’’ Mr. Treadwell asked | ‘‘Wal,’’ said her husband, ‘‘I s’pose mebbe 
in a brisk tone. | he ain’t calculating to do enough sewing to 
‘*Mr. Cropsey can be found down to the barn | have a room a-purpose for it.’’ 
generally,’’ Mrs. Cropsey answered; ‘‘himor| Mrs. Cropsey deigned no direct answer. ‘‘I’ll 
Herbert. ’’ | play you a game of checkers after dinner, ’’ she 
‘*T want to borrow a vine clipper,’’ said Mr. | said, and Mr. Cropsey smiled rather weakly. 
Treadwell. Isolated on the rug, he looked} He had never beaten his wife at checkers. 
like an overgrown schoolboy under correction. | The game was her only frivolity, and her 




















prowess at it was noted. She had played all 
the best players in town and her defeats were 
very few. A game of checkers was her solace 
under affliction. 

The next morning Louise Treadwell knocked 
at the door and gave Mrs. Cropsey a covered 
dish. 

‘*We live next door, you know, ’’ the girl said 
with a smile. ‘‘I have been trying a new 
dessert receipt, and I thought I would bring 
some in to you.’’ 

“I’m obliged to you,’’? Mrs. Cropsey re- 
sponded. ‘‘Havea chair. It’s as pleasant a 
day as we’ve had lately.’’ And with stiff po- 
liteness she proceeded to entertain her caller. 

‘*T saw her coming in,’’ said Mr. Cropsey 
later. ‘Pretty slick-looking girl. When you 
going to pay back her visit, ma?’’ 

‘‘She had on a dress,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, 
‘‘that must ’a’ cost a dollar a yard—working 
round the kitchen in it. I s’pose I’ll pay back 
her visit some time when I get round toit. I 
don’t feel as if I was anxious to get acquainted 
with folks I don’t care anything about neigh- 
boring with.’’ 

With a distrustful look she set on the table 
the gelatin form crowned with whipped cream 
that Louise Treadwell had brought her. 

‘‘They can eat such fussed-up things, I 
s’pose, and like ’em. I wish it had been Mis’ 
Slack with a squash pie. I shan’t ever forget 
the taste of her squash pies. ’’ 

‘*Wal, you couldn’t expect Miss Treadwell 
to fetch in squash pie in the middle of July,’’ 
Mr. Cropsey remonstrated. 

‘*She couldn’t do it, ma,’’ said Herbert. 

Had Mrs. Cropsey been less occupied with 
her displeasure she might have 
noticed something odd in Her- 
bert’s bearing. Whenever the 
Treadwells were mentioned he 
grinned ; he seemed to be enjoy- 
ing something privately. As a 
growing boy he had been much 
given over to mischief, but now 
that he was seventeen years old 
he was supposed to have out- 
grown that tendency. 

‘*T don’t know as you’ll be- 
lieve it,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, ‘‘but 
he was planting cucumber seed 
this morning, and he put ’em in 
six or eight inches deep. And 
he’s begun to take up them shade 
trees now. ’’ 

‘* You don’t say so!’ said 
Herbert. 

That afternoon Mr. Treadwell 
went on digging round the roots 
of one of the maple saplings. He 
used by turns a hoe, a trowel and 
a large shovel. Mrs. Cropsey 
tried to keep away from the 
windows that commanded a view 
of the operation, but she could 
not; she stood there a good part 
of the afternoon and grimly 
watched her neighbor. 

“If I’d been a little better 
acquainted with him, ma,’’ said 
Mr. Cropsey the next morning, 
‘*T’d ’a’ stepped over there yes- 
terday and told him he’d better 
wait till fall before transplant- 
ing those trees. You ought to 
have mentioned it to him, ma; 
or Herbert had.’’ 

Herbert found a peppermint 
drop in a pocket and chewed it hard and 
silently. Mrs. Cropsey replied with the vigor 
and severity of conscious guilt. 

‘*He may as well ruin the place first as last. 
He’s going to do it, and I don’t see’s I have 
any call to try to hinder him.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to play another game of check- 
ers by noon, I guess, ma,’’ Mr. Cropsey re- 
marked. 

By noon Mrs. Cropsey felt as ‘‘tuckered out’’ 
as if she had done a week’s washing. She 
gave up trying to keep out of range of Mr. 
Treadwell, and, sitting down at the open 
window, watched his progress inch by inch 
as he went on digging up the saplings. 

It was a warm day and presently Mr. Tread- 
well took off his coat and pushed his objec- 
tionable little cap farther back on his head. 
He seemed thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of his undertaking and whistled cheerfully as 
he worked. He had a pitcher of lemonade on 
the back porch for occasional refreshment. 
When he had transplanted two of the saplings, 
he took the vine clipper, mounted the fence 
near the trees and cut off several spindling 
branches. 

‘*He’ll have so many bare poles sticking up 
there,’’ Mrs. Cropsey thought. ‘‘I hope he’!l 
enjoy ’em.’’ 

Mr. Treadwell stood off and admired his 
work ; then, with a fresh impulse, he took the 
clipper out to the grape arbor and began to, 
snip the lower twigs. At that moment Mrs. 
Cropsey had to take the bread out of the oven ; 
when she looked out of the window again her 
neighbor was mounted on a tall stepladder in 
the middle of the ‘arbor, with the clipper in 
his hand. Failing to reach his desired point, 
he brought two boxes from the barn and set 
the ladder on them. 

When Mrs. Cropsey had set the table, she 
saw Mr. Treadwell motioning toward their 
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own yard. In response to his gestures Herbert | with the best grace possible under the circum-| in and that are real pleasant to know, and | boy !?? he gasped. 
sauntered over to him with his hands in his | stances, ‘‘as getting prejudiced and set, before- | just as good as you be. 
pockets. There was a brief discussion, and | hand, against folks that there ain’t any harm | better. 


then Herbert got up on the stepladder. His 
mother gazed at him in astonishment. Al- 
though his back was toward her, she seemed 
to see the grin on his face. 

‘*T don’t know what that boy’s up to!’’ she 
said to herself with sudden suspicion. ‘‘He 
ain’t going to help trim them vines ?’’ 

It did look as if Herbert were going to do 
something; but his weight and his careless 
poise were too much for the perilously placed 
ladder; it lurched, and Herbert fell to the 
ground. 

He did not get up. 

His mother twisted her apron round to the 
back, threw it over her head and hurried over 
to the spot. Mr. Treadwell met her with a 
dismayed gaze. 

‘*T believe he has broken his arm,’’ he said; 
‘his left arm below the elbow. ’’ 

Herbert said nothing and avoided his 
mother’s eye. They helped him into the 
house. Mrs. Cropsey was seriously flustered, 
but Mr. Treadwell was a host in himself. He 
would not hear of Herbert’s going home in 
his injured condition, but brought out pillows 
and quilts to the parlor sofa, got camphor and 
ammonia and a fan, and sent his niece for the 
doctor. 

He got ready bandages and some thick new 
shingles for splints, and when the doctor came 
helped him handily. Then, when the broken 
bone had been set, Mr. Treadwell, after making 
Herbert comfortable, pulled out a rocking- 
chair for Mrs. Cropsey. 

‘**T am to blame for this unfortunate acci- 
dent,’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘I regret it deeply. 
If I had not asked your son to help me it 
would not have happened. But I have fallen 
into’ the way of depending on him. I have 
had no experience in such matters. ’’ 

‘*Depending on Herbert ?’’ asked Mrs. Crop- 
sey, as that terrible misgiving again seized 
her. 

‘*He told me about transplanting my trees, ’’ 
Mr. Treadwell explained. ‘‘I spoke to him 
about it, and he said I might as well do it 
now, and gave me some directions. Practical 
knowledge about such things is worth all the 
printed theories. ’’ 

‘“‘Um |’? said Mrs. Cropsey inarticulately. 

‘**He told me howto plant the cucumber 
seed,’’ continued Mr. Treadwell. ‘*And in 
many other ways he has helped me very 
much. ’’ 

Swinging her foot hard, Mrs. Cropsey stared 
into space. Her brows were drawn. She 
opened her lips to speak and then, changing 
her mind, shut them and said nothing. After 
a while she was calm enough to talk with Mr. 
Treadwell agreeably on various subjects, but 
she did not mention Herbert or his helpful- 
ness. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Cropsey took her 
work and sat down facing Herbert, who re- 
clined comfortably among pillows on the 
lounge at home. 

‘*Herbert Cropsey !’’ she said severely, and 
Herbert, knowing what was coming, grinned 
faintly. 

‘*Wal, ma,’’ he said, ‘the kept asking me 
things, and I got kind of tired of telling him 
right every time. Thought I’d make a little 
variety. I guess ’twon’t hurt him any; not so 
bad as it’s hurt nie, anyhow. I thought mebbe 
he’d get more experience that way’n any 
other. ’’ 

‘* Herbert Cropsey!’’ sternly repeated his 
mother, and paused. She had brought Her- 
bert up as well as she could; therefore he 
knew her opinion in the case and all that 
she had in mind to say about it. ‘‘I guess, 
Herbert Cropsey,’’ she said dryly, ‘‘ that 
you’ve just about got your deserts and not 
much more. ’? 

As Herbert was young and strong, and as 
his injury was not very serious, he was well in 
a month ; buta month was long enough to give 
him a chance to reflect. Mr. Treadwell was 
warmly kind and attentive to him; he brought 
something to him almost daily—either books 
or papers or some delicacy that Louise had 
prepared ; he took him driving, and asked his 
advice about the new porch that he intended 
tobuild. He had ‘‘taken a notion’’ to Herbert, 
in fact, and Herbert’s confession and honest 
apology did not lessen his liking. He said 
that boys would be boys, and that was the 
end of it. 

When Mrs. Bartram came over to the Crop- 
seys’ one afternoon in August, Mr. Cropsey 
was taking a ‘‘bite’’ between meals and Mrs. 
Cropsey was just coming home from the 
Treadwells’. Mrs. Cropsey took off her sun- 
bonnet and sat down for a minute without 
speaking. . 

“I been playing checkers with Mr. Tread- 
well, ’’ she said somewhat unwillingly, ‘‘and I 
declare to goodness if he didn’t beat two games 
out of three. ’? 

Mr. Cropsey laughed explosively. 
solid with you, ma!’’ he gasped. 

““If—I—ever!’? said Mrs. Bartram, when 
the excitement had subsided. ‘‘I do believe 
you’re getting reconciled to ’em. Seems to me 
when they ain’t over here on the porch, you 
or Herbert or Mr. Cropsey’s over there.’ 

‘*There’s such a thing,’’ said Mrs. Cropsey, 


‘*He’s 
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BEFORE DAVE COULD REACH HIM, JOHN ROLLED OVER INTO THE BAY. 
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THE AFTER 











L OF THIRIYONE 


“oy George Bigelow Cheever Rugg 


T was all so different from 
anything he hadever known ~*~ 
that Dave Henshaw felt as if 

he were living a new existence in 

some unfamiliar world. Of course, he 
told himself, the work would be good fun 
as soon as he was used to it; but just at 
present everything was a little too un- 
real. The leaden sky looked nearer than 







on land; so near that it seemed to him ‘-™ 


as if he could reach up and touch the dirty 
white flecks of cloud that raced overhead. And 
all round him was a waste of tumbling, white- 
capped waters, cold and forbidding. 

If he had been told, before that never-to-be- 
forgotten letter from home, that in another 
week he would be far out on Massachusetts | 
Bay, a scow man ona dirty mud scow at thirty 
dollars a month, Dave would have laughed. 
But when he knew that he could no longer | 
expect help from home, but must depend on 
himself, the chance to ship on the tug Ellen of 
the dredging fleet seemed too good to let go by. 

When the Ellen started back home from the | 
dumping grounds off the Graves, the north | 
wind had freshened. Spring had come earlier | 
than usual, and for a week the weather had 
been delightful. But it was too good to last, 
and that morning old John Dawley, Dave’s | 
scow mate, had shaken his head and said, | 
‘* Nor’ easter. ’’ | 

‘*Ever been out in a blow, boy?’’ he had | 
asked. ‘‘No? Then ye have something before | 
ye.”? 

A quarter of a mile ahead was the other | 
scow, rearing and diving with the surges, and 
still farther ahead the Ellen, belching forth 
black masses of smoke. Pushed on by the 
rapidly increasing wind the tow was making a | 
good nine knots an hour. The scows, empty 
and buoyant, rode high, fully eight feet above 
fhe water. But nevertheless, Thirty-One was | 
wet—wet from one end of her square bulk to | 
the other; for every minute or so a nasty sea | 
smashed into her and, breaking over her blunt 
bow, hurled high into the air a mass of spray | 
that soaked the scow men to the skin. Fol- | 
lowing his mate, Dave crawled under the lee 
of the after hatch. 

From underneath the scow came a constant 
rattle and bang. The bottom of a mud scow | 
is split lengthwise in the middle and hinged 
on each side. When the windlass pawls are 
knocked out, releasing the heavy chains, the 
doors drop down into the water and dump 
their load. It is hard work to wind the chains 
up,—a back-breaking job with a crowbar,— 
and so the doors are usually allowed to hang 





down until the scow reaches 
dock and is ready for another 
load. When much of a sea is run- 
ning, the doors open and close inces- 
santly with a force that shakes the 
scow from stem to stern. A particularly 
hard smash, followed by the rattling of 
a chain, brought John to his feet. 

‘*One of the chains has parted !’’ he an- 
nounged from the forward well. ‘‘Have 
to put in a new one when —’’ He never 
finished the sentence, for at that moment a 
vicious sea lifted him high into the air and 
then dashed him heavily against the side of 
the well. He gave a quick yell of pain and, 
before Dave could reach him, rolled over into 
the bay. 

Dave did not hesitate an instant. He 
stripped off his coat and his oilskin trousers, 
and then, with a long, clean dive, followed 
his mate into the sea. 

Believing that old John would sink at once, 
he dived too deep. When he rose for breath 
he saw the old man’s head some distance 
away, just disappearing. 

With his lungs full, Dave turned turtle and 
swam straight down. His eyes smarted with 
the salt and he could not see clearly. His 
breath struggled for release and he began to 
wonder how long it would hold out. Then 
suddenly he caught a glimpse of John’s white 
face near by. In a few seconds he had a firm 
grip on the old man’s collar and was fighting 
his way upward. 

A few hard strokes took him to lighter water. 
Two more and his head was clear. Shaking 
the spray from his eyes he looked about 
him. For a minute he was dazed. On his 
right, on his left, in front of him and behind, 
rose a slimy, oozing, wooden wall! Where 
was he? 

To ease his legs,—for treading water with 
an unconscious man upon your arm is hard 
work;—Dave plied his free arm vigorously. 
In one of its downward sweeps his hand struck 
something rough and metallic. His fingers 


it supported him easily. 

Then in a flash he understood ; he had come 
up inside the after well of Thirty-One, and 
all that kept him afloat was his hold upon one 
of the chains of the swinging doors! 

Those terrible swinging doors! A shiver of 
horror seemed to dart from his toes to his 
finger tips. 

As he hung there trying to decide what he 
should do next, there was a movement on his 
arm, and old John spoke. ‘‘ Better let me go, 





I know, for I’ve had the experience. ’’ | 


instinctively closed about it, and to his delight 


“I’m bad hurt. I can’t 
move me arrms!’’ 

Dave looked down at his companion and his 
heart almost stopped beating. Both of the old 
man’s arms floated limp in the water and the 
palms of the hands were turned outward. 

John noticed his look of horror and smiled a 
twisted smile. 

‘*They’re broke, boy !’? he whispered. ‘‘The 
toss did it.’? 

‘*We aren’t dead, anyhow,’’ Dave declared 
stoutly. ‘‘ We’ll get out of this fix some- 
how!’ 

Luckily the water in the well was smooth, 
and the cutting wind did not reach them; but 
the water was icy cold and was chilling Dave 
to the marrow. He realized suddenly that he 
was floating away from the chain, and with 
an effort tightened his grip. 

The wind was continually increasing outside 
and the sea was running high. Time and 
again huge waves broke against the scow and 
sent great masses of water thundering down 
into the well in which Dave and John were 
imprisoned. Dave’s eyes ached and his ears 
rang from the pounding; the pain was cruel, 
but it served one good purpose: it kept him 
conscious. 

After a moment a specially heavy sea struck 
the scow with a shock that almost broke Dave’s 
hold on the chain. The open space above his 
head became a watery ceiling. Then, with a 
second terrific smash, the sea landed square 
upon him. 

The next thing he knew he received a sharp 
blow on the face, followed by two or three 
lighter ones. Looking up, he saw that the 
bight of a hawser hung down near him, and 
swung back and forth. 

The spare line! He had forgotten it! 

Just then the roll of Thirty-One sent the 
bight toward him. It grazed his face, and 
the next instant was gone; but it had given 
him an idea. 

Fixing his eyes upon that swinging line, he 
watched it as if he were never to see it again. 
Onee, twice, it swung near him, but not near 
enough; then another wide roll of the scow 
and the bight grazed his face. Quick as a 
flash he sank his teeth into the grimy line, 
and then with great care put his weight upon 
it. If he had been able to open his mouth, 
he would have shouted with joy. The bight 
held! 

Mutely he turned to John with the line still 
gripped between his teeth. 

The old man understood. 
shoulders,’’ he said. 
our only chance. ’’ 

When at last Dave had made the bight fast 
under John’s-arms the boy sighed with relief. 
Then he started for the top. Watching his 
chance as the scow rolled toward -him, he 
gripped the chain a foot higher. There he 
hung until the next roll. 

At first it was easy. But as more and more 
of his body left the water the strain on his 
arms became greater and greater. He tried to 
use his feet, but the chain gave him no foot- 
hold. There was nothing to do except to pull 
himself up, hand over hand. 

After what seemed to him an age he put his 
hand on the edge of the well. A minute more 
and he was sprawling on the deck of the scow. 
If he had dared to take the time, he would have 
rested ; but he knew that John must be suffer- 
ing agony, and that the old man could not last 
much longer. 

‘*We’re all right now!’’ he called down the 
well. ‘‘Keep up your courage!’’ 

He drew a long breath and set to work. To 
pull the dead weight of the old man to the 
surface would have been a hard task for a 
fresh man; for one nearly spent and in con- 
stant danger of being bowled over by the 
heavy seas it was stupendous. 

Dave braced himself against the edge of the 
well and heaved. Not an inch! He tried 
again and again; but although he lifted until 
his eyes bulged from their sockets, it was in 
vain. There was only one way—to lean far over 
the well and pull straight up! He groaned 
at the thought of it, but, clenching his teeth, 
he set to work. 

Hand over hand, half a foot at a time, with 
frequent pauses for rest, he pulled the old 
man upward. Often the greasy line slipped 
| through his fingers and he had hard work to 
| check it. 

Every second the burden seemed to be getting 
heavier; he could raise it only inch by inch 
now. Once as a thundering wave smashed 
against the scow he very nearly pitched head- 
long into the well. But in spite of aching 
arms and bleeding hands, he kept to his task 
until the old man’s shoulders were flush with 
the deck. Holding him there with one hand, 
Dave reached over with the other and, exerting 
every bit of his strength, dragged his mate 
| over upon the deck. 

There, when harbor was reached, the crew 
of the tug found them, more dead than alive. 
Old John never recovered his former strength, 
and passed the rest of his days ashore. A 
week in the hospital put Dave on his feet, and 
he returned to the Ellen and Massachusetts 
Bay. He no longer lived a strange existence 
in some unfamiliar world. He had been tried 
by the waters and proved, and now the men 


‘*Put it over me 
‘““Then climb up; it’s 





welcomed him as a comrade. 
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THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OT even a vegetarian can afford to live on 
his laurels. 





PENNY earned is. an annual; a penny | 

saved, a hardy perennial. 

EANS such as Boston serves up in pots 

now cost nearly four times what they did 

ten years ago. Cannot some Yankee emulate 

the resourcefulness of the Germans and invent 
a synthetic Boston bean? 


NTIL the present war there was little 
use for gray-hair dye, but the shortage 

of horses in Germany has led the army author- 
ities to dye white and dappled horses a field 
gray, which makes them available for military 
service. The dye is a one-per-cent solution 
of permanganate of potash, which first gives 
the horse a deep violet hue, but changes later 
to a permanent greenish brown, or field gray. 
Y the recent act of Congress that created 
the Hawaiian National Park, the United 
States comes into possession of its first great 
playground for the people that lies outside its 
continental boundaries. It includes the three 
great voleanoes, Kilauea, Mauna Loa and 
Haleakala; Kilauea has been almost contin- 
uously active for a century, and is still the 
most stupendous ‘‘movie’’ in the world, and 
Mauna Loa and Haleakala are worthy mates. 


HEN The Companion referred recently 

to Rev. W. F. Eyster, D.D., who was 
graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1839, 
as ‘‘the oldest of the oldest living graduates, ’’ 
it expressed its curiosity as to whether some 
graduate in the class of 1838 might not step 
forward to dispute the title. An answer comes 
from a friend in Indiana who mentions Samuel 
Parks of Kansas City, Missouri, who was 
graduated from Indiana University in 1838, 
and who was able this summer to write a letter 
full of sprightly interest in his Alma Mater. 


T seems almost incredible that, in spite of 
the great burdens of the war, savings-bank 
deposits in the belligerent countries have 
increased. The gain in the deposits in the 
German savings banks during the past year 
amounted to sixty-three million dollars, and 
Canada announced a gain during the same time | 
of eighty-two million. The explanation prob- 
ably is that savings-bank deposits usually 
represent the accumulations of the working 
people, and the increased demand for labor, at 
high rates, has enabled them to earn more and 
save more. 
HE unofficial aid that has flowed from 
America to France in her time of deepest 
trial has caused people in this country to recall 
more vividly the aid, also unofficial, that came 
from France to America in the darkest days 
of the Revolutionary War. The Americans in 
France are most of them very young men; 
some of them are boys still in college. Lafay- 
ette, whose birthday falls on September 6th, 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Marne, 
was only nineteen when he brought to Wash- 
ington talents and support that played an 
important part in winning independence for 
the colonies. Our boys are not serving France 
as major generals; but the spirit that animates 
them is the same spirit that animated the gal- | 
lant young marquis. 








MERICAN rights in Greenland, which 
our government will cede to Denmark in | 
part payment for the Danish West Indies, are | 
not so intangible as most of us have supposed. | 
They rest on the discoveries of American ex- | 
plorers from the days of Kane, in 1853-55, | 
through those of Hayes, Hall, Greely, Peary, 
MaeMillan and others. The discoveries were | 
mainly on the northwestern and northern | 
coasts of the great island. As a result of those | 
explorations, geographers have regarded a large | 
part of the island as American territory, al- | 
though our government has been content to | 
consider it a no-man’s land. Under the ces- | 
sion of our rights and responsibilities to Den- 
mark, the Etah Eskimos, the most northern | 


tribe in the world, will come under the juris- 
diction of the Danish government, which has 
long exercised a wise oversight of the natives 
on the southern shores of Greenland. 


* * 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


NE of the tragedies of the war has been 
() vases to the end. The British gov- 

ernment has exacted from Sir Roger 
Casement the extreme penalty .of the law. 
Only those whose sympathies are so strongly 
involved that they cannot look at the question 
fairly will dispute the legal justice of the con- 
viction and the penalty. There is no doubt 
that Sir Roger’s conduct was treasonable. His 
chief defense was the plea that treasonable 
acts perpetrated outside the British jurisdiction 
do not constitute treason within the statute 
law, and that his attempts to induce Irish 
prisoners to take service against the govern- 
ment to which he and they owed allegiance 
were committed in Germany. But that plea 
is at best technical and as a defense it did not 
seriously impressanyone. If treason is worthy 
of death, Sir Roger Casement was justly 
executed. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons why the 
penalty might reasonably have been mitigated. 
He had been a useful and distinguished servant 
of the British Empire. Moreover, much of 
his service abroad had been in tropical lands; 
and it is not impossible, it is even probable, 
that the climate and his labors had so affected 
his mind that he was not wholly responsible. 

More than all, Ireland is in a state of dan- 
gerous commotion. The execution has made a 
very painful impression there. The ties by 
which centuries of injustice and political sub- 
ordination to a stronger race have bound the 
Irish together are so strong that many Irish- 
men who detest Casement’s crime will never- 
theless be driven by his execution into hostility 
to the government, and perhaps even to the 
cause for which Great Britain fights. Ameri- 
cans who feel that the Irish revolt was not a 
conspiracy of vulgar seekers for personal profit, 
but a movement that, however mistaken, had 
its roots in sincere and legitimate national as- 
piration, believe that mercy, and the effort to 
understand and so far as possible to gratify 
that aspiration, would in the end have been 
far the wisest course for the British govern- 
ment to pursue. There will be no permanent 
peace in Ireland until Britain does choose that 
course. 

It may be said that, since others of less fame 
had gone to the scaffold, it was only just that 
Sir Roger Casement should pay the same pen- 
alty for his crime, for justice ought not to 
temper its punishment in favor of the eminent 
or influential; but when that is admitted, most 
Americans will still regret that the British 
government thought it well to send another 
Irish martyr to the scaffold. ¥ 


® 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


NE lesson of the European war has not 

been lost upon this country. It is that 

‘* preparedness ’’ in a military sense 
cannot exist unless it exists in an industrial 
sense also. If the industries of the country 
are not so organized that in case of emergency 
they can readily and continuously furnish the 
military and naval services with necessary sup- 
plies, the military and naval arms, whatever 
their strength on paper, will be virtually im- 
potent. 

The Naval Consulting Board of the United 
States has appointed a committee on industrial 
preparedness, which is engaged in mobilizing 
American industry for defense. In that effort 
there are, to use the words of Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, chairman of the committee, ‘‘three dis- 
tinct initial steps. The first is to find out what 
American industry can actually produce in 
munitions of war. The second is toapply that 
knowledge in a practical way that will put 
the plants of this country into the service of the 
government behind the army and navy. The 
third step is to form such an organization of 
skilled labor as will not get off the job when 
war comes. ’’ 

The first measure, that of making an inven- 
tory of American industry, is being carried 
through by the engineers of the country. In 
every state and also in Alaska a board of five 
directors has been formed, each director being 
chosen by one of the five great technical socie- 
ties: the Civil Engineers, the Mining Engi- 
neers, the Electrical Engineers, the Mechanical 
Engineers, and the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Thus there are forty-nine boards, with 
a total membership of two hundred and forty- 
five engineers of the highest standing. Within 
two or three months these state boards will 





collect complete data about the manufacturing 
plants within their respective territories. 

What practical use is to be made of the in- 
formation, once it is turned over to the govern- 
ment? ‘The committee has formulated a plan 
by which the manufacturers of the United 
States shall maintain in time of peace an an- 
nual minimum production of such ‘munitions 
of war as are best suited to their facilities. 
The minimum annual production will be so 
adjusted as not to disturb the ordinary flow of 
the manufacturer’s business. The government 
will pay for the munitions output on the basis 
of a reasonable profit to the producer. 

It is hoped and believed that the arrange- 
ment will tend to promote industrial stability, 
by acting as insurance against shutting down 
manufacturing plants in time of war and 
against unemployment. 

® © 


EFFICIENCY IN HOUSEWORK. 
HY is it that some women who are 
regarded as good housekeepers always 
have time to read or make calls or 

entertain a friend, and others who have no 
greater cares are busy at some routine house- 
hold task from morning until night? The 
difference is one of efficiency, a word that 
every successful man knows the meaning of in 
his business, but that not one woman in a 
hundred thinks of as in any way applicable to 
the business of managing a house. 

To most women, efficiency means doing their 
own tasks well. The executive part of the 
work does not occur tothem. A business man 
soon learns that his progress depends not 
merely upon what he himself does—a quantity 
that is necessarily limited—but upon what he 
can make others do for him. If his position is 
such that he can hire and discharge his subor- 
dinates, the task is so much the easier; but 
even if it is not, his executive ability shows 
itself in his power to get the most out of such 
help as he has. 

What holds good in the office holds good at 
home. No woman is a really efficient house- 
keeper who tries to do everything with her 
own hands. She may think she is more effi- 
cient than her servants or her children because 
she can do some special thing or many things 
better than they can, but that is only being a 
skillful dishwasher or a good cook or a faithful 
scrubber; it is not necessarily being an effi- 
cient housekeeper. 

The better a woman is at doing her work 
the harder she finds it to put up with careless 
or unskillful assistance; nevertheless she must 
make up her mind either to train others to do 
their part acceptably, or to bea drudge. What 
would be thought of a man who had been at 
the head of a business for twenty years and 
still considered it necessary to sweep out his 
office every morning, open packing cases,empty 
the wastebaskets and lock up at night? Many 
a woman who has been the head of a domestic 
establishment for twenty years does just that, 
although in the meantime the number of her 
servants has increased and children have grown 
up about her. ; 

Such a policy is particularly unfortunate in 
a family where there are children. True, little 
Mary may be awkward about wiping the dishes 
wnd so careless that she breaks many, and it 
is, indeed, easier to do it yourself; but how 
about Mary? Has she not the right to be 
taught? And how can she learn except by 
doing? Better a broken dish than a daughter 
growing up to idleness and incompetency. 

The woman who wears herself out in the 
service of a large family has proved her indus- 
try and her unselfishness—but she has proved 
her essential inefficiency also. 
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THE FRYATT CASE. 


HE execution of Edith Cavell roused 

hardly more indignation in England than 

the shooting of Captain Fryatt, after 
trial by court-martial, has roused. Captain 
Fryatt, in command of an English merchant- 
man, attempted to ram a German submarine in 
March, 1915, when Germany was active in its 
submarine attacks upon merchant ships. Eng- 
land has always maintained that the appear- 
ance of a hostile submarine near a merchant 
vessel was presumptive evidence of an inten- 
tion to attack, ard has authorized merchant 
captains to ram submarines at sight, as an act 
of self-defense. Germany has violently com- 
bated the idea that a merchant ship has a 
right under any circumstances to attack a sub- 
marine. 

The American view is substantially that of 
the British; our naval officers have always 
treated the captain of a merchant vessel who 
resisted capture or attack as a prisoner of 





war. That view of the matter is also in con- 
formity with the provisions of The Hague Con- 
vention; and the Germans themselves have 
not always acted in defiance of it. At least 
one of the sea captains that the Méwe cap- 
tured during her brilliant career resisted cap- 
ture stubbornly, but he has never been put on 
trial for it, and is a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many to-day. But Germany chose to treat 
Captain Fryatt as a murderer. The fact that 
his court-martial and execution were hurried 
through when Ambassador Gerard had been 
asked to investigate the case makes an unfa- 
vorable impression, and recalls the haste with 
which Edith Cavell was put to death, while 
our diplomatic representatives were endeavor- 
ing to save her. 

Such episodes render ultimate peace and 
reconciliation more difficult, and intensify the 
hatred that the warring nations feel for each 
other. One of the first results of Captain 
Fryatt’s execution is the formation of a league 
of Englishmen that announces its purpose to 
insist at the end of the war on the trial of 
the Kaiser for murder, and to refuse support 
to any government that does not make the 
surrender of the Kaiser for trial a condition 


of peace. 
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THE ORPHANS OF FRANCE. 


FEW months ago The Companion spoke 
A briefly of the opportunity before Amer- 
icans to help in the beneficent work of 
the Orphelinat des Armées, which is provid- 
ing as well as it can for the support of the 
million or more French children whom fhe 
war has made fatherless. Of the mothers of 
those children, the great majority, in whatever 
walk of life, have neither the means of support 
nor friends able to help them. The govern- 
ment grant of ten cents a day to each child is 
just about half the minimum expense of bring- 
ing him up; if it goes unsupplemented, it will 
raise an incomplete and feeble generation for 
France at the time of her greatest need. It is 
those boys and girls who will have to meet her 
tremendous problems of social and material 
reconstruction ; to shoulder her fearful war 
debt ; above all, to maintain her ideals of work, 
of beauty and of human kindliness. The 
fathers, by their deaths, have said, in effect, 
‘*We gladly give our lives to save France for 
our children, but you must save our children 
for France.’’ 

The cry should rouse all who owe anything 
to France: our artists, who have had their edu- 
cation free at her hands; our educated class, 
who have been nourished by her literature ; 
and every American who remembers that our 
Revolution might have failed without her aid. 

A committee of Americans went to the 
assistance of the French committee when the 
financial side of the task grew utterly beyond 
the power of the French committee to handle. 
The American committee has sent over to its 
agents on this side of the water long lists 
containing the names of thousands of children 
who are in need of help. You may see on one 
of these lists such an entry as this: 

‘‘Marteau, Jean, 9 Dec., 1910; Issy l’ Evéque, 
Dep’t Saone-et-Loire; journaliste.’’ 

Reading it, you will know that Jean Mar- 
teau, who was five years old on the ninth of 
last December, and whose mother is a journal- 
ist, can be ‘‘adopted’’ for any period of time, 
from a month to two years, by any American 
who will pay ten cents a day for him. Be- 
yond that the American who adopts him need 
do nothing; the local committee in France will 
see to it-that Jean is well cared for, is brought 
up in the religion of his parents, and educated 
to the career best suited to him. 

But the chance to come into personal touch 
with the boy will probably prove too appeal- 
ing to be resisted by whoever ‘‘adopts’’ him. 
If a letter goes to Issy l’Evéque, with perhaps 
some toys or clothes, it will surely bring a re- 
ply that will probably be touchingly grateful 
and eager; and if there are children in the 
American household, too, they are almost cer- 
tain to establish relations with little Jean on 
their own account. In no other way can 
Americans so surely hope to interest their 
boys and girls in ‘‘doing their bit.’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On August 15th, the House 

took up the naval appropriation bill, sent 
back from the committee of conference, and 
by a vote of 283 to 51 agreed to the ‘‘big build- 
ing programme’’ and the increased personne! 
provided for in the Senate amendments.—— 
The Senate continued to discuss the govern: 
ment ship purchase bill and the workingmen’s 
compensation bill.—In a caucus on Sunday, 
August 13th, the Senate Democrats agreed to 
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include in the revenue bill a corporation stock 
license tax and an increased tax on munitions 
manufactures. - 
AILWAY TROUBLES.—The United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
failed in its attempt to settle the differences 
between the railway brotherhoods and the 
companies. The labor leaders declared flatly 
that they had nothing to arbitrate, and that, 
unless the companies yielded to their demands, 
they would forthwith order a strike that would 
stop all passenger and freight traffie on the 
railways of the United States. On August 
14th, President Wilson summoned the leaders 
of both sides to Washington for a conference 
that continued for several days. 
& 
AVAL TRAINING CRUISE. —The first 
naval training cruise of civilians ever held 
by the American navy began on August 15th, 
when twenty-four hundred citizen sailors set 
sail from various Atlantic ports on nine battle- 
ships. ‘The cruise will be of about a month, 
and is intended to qualify civilians for naval 
service in time of emergency—just as the camps 
at Plattsburg and elsewhere train men for 
army service. 2 
RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—It was 
announced on August 15th that President 
Wilson would receive the official notification of 
his nomination om September 2d, and that he 
would not make a campaign speech-making 
tour of the country, but would accept invi- 
tations to speak in various cities. —— Mr. 
Hughes, after a tour of the Northwest, reached 
the Pacific coast on August 15th. He planned 
to go southward to San Diego, and then east- 
ward in time to speak in Maine on September 
7th and 8th. 
2 
EST VIRGINIA FLOOD.—Flooded 
rivers in West Virginia, during the second 
week of August, caused the loss of nearly a 
hundred lives, mainly in the Cabin Creek 
Valley. The high waters drove many thou- 
sands from their homes and caused great loss 
of property. 
& 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 
14th the Folkething, or lower house of 
the Danish parliament, voted, sixty-two to 
forty-four, in favor of selling the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. The opposition 
in the Landsthing promised to be stronger. 
Rejection of the treaty by that body would 
mean a plebiscite at the general elections in 
October. ——In the debate in the United States 
Senate opposition developed to paying Den- 
mark a sum five times as large as it asked for 
the islands in 1902. 


EXICO.—On August 12th, the War De- 
partment ordered to the border all the 
state troops included in the June mobilization 
call, but held in the state camps for recruiting. 
It was announced that the order, which affected 
about twenty-five thousand men, was not the 
result of any change in the Mexican situation, 
but rather a matter of routine. There was 
delay in completing the personnel of the Amer- 
ican commission to meet the Mexican commis- 
sion appointed, on August 3d, to discuss the 
border problems, and on August 16th its make- 
up was still undetermined. Justice Brandeis 
declined an appointment to the commission. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 10th to August 16th.) 


The progress of the Italians on the Isonzo 
front and of the Russians in Galicia was more 
marked during the week than that of the 
British and French on the western front, where 
bad weather somewhat hampered operations. 
The Italian victory at Gérz was complete. 
After the fall of the city the Duke of Aosta 
continued to throw troops across the river, and 
fought his way well to the east and south, 
although Vienna said that ‘‘the straightening 
of the Austrian lines made necessary by the 
evacuation of Gérz was carried out without 
inolestation.’? Rome announced on August 
14th that in the preceding week the Italians 
had captured twenty thousand prisoners and a 
vast amount of war material of all kinds. 

South of Gérz, along the lower Isonzo, the 
Italians occupied the whole Doberdo Plateau, 


the scene of much desperate fighting, drove’) 7 


the Austrians east of the Vallone line and 
captured several towns in the direction of 
Trieste. On August 15th, Italian dispatches 
said that General Cadorna was within thirteen 
miles of Trieste and that the Austrian fleet 
had left the harbor of that city. It was also 
said that the suburbs of Tolmein were in 
flames and that the Austrians were evacuating 
that city. East of Gorz, the Austrian resist- 
ance Was more obstinate. In an Austrian air 
raid over Venice on August 10th, bombs de- 
Stroyed the historic church of Santa Maria 
Formosa, dating from the ninth century. 
Fortunately most of the art treasures had been 
removed early in the war. Italian cruisers 
attacked the Albanian port of Durazzo, held 
by the Austrians. 

The capture of Stanislan by the Russians on 
August 11th was the most notable event of the 
week in the Galician theatre of war. 


is an important railway centre eighty-seven 
miles southeast of Lemberg. Evidently the 
Austrians evacuated it without fighting. In 
connection with the fall of the city, Petrograd 
announced the capture of five thousand more 
Austro-Germans. A little farther north the 
Russians occupied Mariampol, seven miles from 
Haliez. ‘These advances outflanked the Austro- 
Germans under General von Bothmer on the 
Strypa River, and forced them to abandon 
strong positions that they have held since last 
September. They retreated twenty miles or 
more to new positions on a line running from 
Halicz to Zloczow. South of Brody the Rus- 
sian advance met greater obstacles, and Berlin 
said that Russian attacks there were repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

On August 15th, word came from the Car- 
pathians that the Russians had captured 
Jablonitza, at the entrance to the pass that is 
one of the principal gateways from Galicia to 
the Hungarian plains, and that the offensive 
in that region was continuing. That was the 
first news of activity by the Russian southern 
army since it completed the conquest of the 
Austrian crownland of Bukowina. 

If operations on the western front received 
less attention than during earlier weeks, it was 
less because they were seriously interrupted 
than because activities elsewhere seemed more 
spectacular or significant. All along the Somme 
front and in the Verdun sector there was almost 
continuous fighting—tremendous artillery fire, 
trench raids, charge and counter-attack. The 
British and French hammering netted small 
gains here and there, most of which were held, 
although, on August 14th, Berlin told of the 
recapture of trenchies on a mile front northwest 
of Pozitres, which the British had taken the 
day before. A day later the British regained 
most of these trenches. North of the Somme, 
on August 12th, between Hardecourt and the 
river, the French drove the Germans out of 
their third-line trenches on a four-mile front 
and to a depth of two thirds of a mile. On 
August 16th, the Allies pushed forward along 


to Guillemont. 

From the Balkans came evidence that the 
expected Allied offensive at Saloniki would not 
much longer be delayed. On August 11th, 
the Anglo-French troops in that region at- 
tacked the Bulgarians and occupied the Doiran 
railway station, forty miles northwest of 
Saloniki. Word came of the restored and 
newly equipped Serbian army there and of 
fresh British and French troops, which prob- 
ably raised the total Allied strength to five 
hundred thousand men—perhaps more. A 
vigorous offensive there—to sever the line that 
Germany holds to Turkey and the East, and 
to destroy German prestige and influence in 
the Balkans—would naturally follow the Allied 
offensives that have come in turn on the west- 
ern, Russian and Italian fronts. The nature of 
the country would make a push northward 
from Saloniki slow business, even for a largely 
superior force. On the other hand, the atti- 
tudes of Greece, where a general election is at 
hand, and Roumania are elements in the situa- 
tion that must be taken into account. 

Constantinople announced, on August 15th, 
that the Turks had routed the Russian forces 
in Persia with heavy losses. On the same day, 
Petrograd told of the capture of a strong 
Turkish position near Sakiz, Persia, by the 
Russians and of the flight of the Turks to the 
southward. The same conflicting reports came 
from the Caucasian front. 

The new Italian dreadnaught Leonardo da 
Vinci caught fire and blew up in the harbor 
of Taranto, and three hundred men from a 
crew of a thousand were drowned. 

German submarines continued the renewed 
activity that was noted the week before. On 
August 14th, a Berlin dispatch told of the 
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A PORTABLE WIRELESS STATION ON 
THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


recent destruction of fifteen British and French 
vessels—five of them steamers and ten sailing 
craft—by under-sea boats. On August 13th, 


the Dutch coast by.a mine or torpedo. On 
August 15th, speakers in the House of Lords 
called attention to the destruction by German 


British and three neutral, since the declara- 
tion that the German government made to the 
United States in May about sinking merchant 
vessels without warning. All seven vessels, 





it was asserted, were sunk without warning, 


Stanislau | and the loss of life was forty or more. 


a three-mile front to the road from Maurepas | , 


the British destroyer Lassoo was sunk off e 


submarines of seven merchant vessels, four J 
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THE GOLDENROD 
By Gorton Carruth 


HEN Summer is weary of frolic, and tarries 
To rest and dream in the August hours 
And wait for the Autumn, it saddens the fairies, 
The wee little fairies who color the flowers. 
For Summer is queen and the fairies are loyal, 
And Summer, they know, will be leaving them 
soon, 
But first they will dress her in robes more royal 
Than ever she wore when she came in June. 
So busy and bold, 
While Summer’s a-nod 
They gather the gold 
For the goldenrod 
And yellow the buds by the light of the moon. 


The gold they find as it lingers gleaming 
On grass and leaves when the sun is low 
And only the gold of his rays is streaming 
Across the fields in a misty glow. 
With thistiedown brushes the fairies steal it 
In woods and meadows each afternoon, 
And pack it in acorn cups and seal it 
‘With sunfiower petals the winds have strewn. 
Then at night they toil 
To deck the fields 
In the golden spoil 
That the sunshine yields, 
And their wee wings shine in the light of the 
moon. 


So that is the reason the fields are mellow 
With gold when the end of Summer is near, 
For the fairies think that the golden yellow 
Is the best farewell to the queen of the year. 
And we ought, I think, to be much beholden, 
For their choice of colors is surely a boon. 
How very much nicer that goldenrod’s golden 
Than if it were red like the roses in June! 
And is it a fact? 
And you hope it’s true? 
Have I seen them act 
As I say they do? 
Ah, many a time by the light of the moon! 
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A MOTHER’S WISDOM AND POWER. 


ATE one évening the telephone rang, and 
I was informed that a very dear friend 
was dying. Hurrying to her home, I 
found her already unconscious. The 
family had gathered, and were silently 
waiting the end. How my heart went 

out to her fourteen-year-old daughter, to whose 
side I instinctively went, and put my arms about 
her as if to shield her—the world is so hard for 
a motherless child! Neither of us spoke. Not a 
sound was heard in the room but the rapid breath- 
ing of her whose spirit was slipping away alone 
into eternity. Presently the child’s arm stole 
round my waist, and so we stood, our arms about 
each other, our eyes always on the face of the 
one we loved. 

After a long time the wild beating of the heart 
and the rapid breathing, which seemed determined 
to keep life in the wasted body, halted a little. 
The girl at my side disengaged herself and softly 
left the room. She returned at once with her Bible 
—her mother’s gift. Turning to the ninety-first 
Psalm, and taking her place again under my shel- 
tering arm, she whispered, ““Mamma said to read 
this.” She began in a low, controlled voice, and 
I joined her, and in unison we read the Psalm 
through to the end, as the life was going out. 

I shall never forget the scene. Knowing for a 
long time that the separation must come, the | 
mother had prepared the daughter for the change | 
without in the least exciting apprehension. When | 
other mothers died she said what she would like | 
her girl to do and to feel if it had been her girl’s | 
mother who was taken; and so she gently and | 
quietly led her up to the supreme moment without | 
shock or terror or fear of the change. 

And so much had she made her Bible and her 
God a part of her daughter’s very being, her guide 
in all the things of life, her refuge in every trouble, 
that she passed safely by the pitfalls of the years 
of youth to a womanhood of fine character and 
usefulness. 

The power of motherhood! that can project it- 
self across the chasm of death and lead her lonely 
child in paths of righteousness and peace! 
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THE RESPONSE. 


ANET?” Little Sister, all tremulous 
with excitement, stood shyly at the door, 
one hand behind her back, her eyes full 
of eager entreaty. Big Sister, pinning 
a pattern upon a length of shimmering 
blue messaline, answered absently : 
“Yes, Nanette. What is it?” 

Nanette stepped into the room. She admired 
Big Sister above all people on earth; nothing was 
quite right unless she approved it. And the thing 
that she had to show her to-day—why, it was the 
most wonderful thing that ever had happened in 
Nanette’s little world. Janet would be so sur- 
prised and pleased. 

“It’s—it’s something I did.” It was queer how | 
hard it was to talk about; if only Janet would look 
up and see. 

“Ves, chick?” Still Janet was busy with the 
pattern. Nanette’s little heart thumped so that 
she had hard work to speak, but she did. 

“It’s—it’s a poem I wrote. It’s about a violet. 
It’s for you to read.” 

“That’s very nice, I’m sure, kitten. Just put it 
on my desk and I’ll read it by and by.” No sur- 
prise, no interest—only Sister’s “busy voice.” And 
suddenly all the glory went out of the day for 
Nanette. She put the poem on Sister’s desk and 
then stood there a minute, trying to swallow the | 
lump in her throat. Sister did happen to look up | 
then, and something in the small, drooping figure | 
reproached her. She caught up a handful of silk | 
scraps and held them out. | 

“Here are some pieces for Rosabel’s dresses,” 
she said. 

Nanette took them soberly, but the hurt look 
did not leave her eyes. She turned and walked 
very slowly out of the room. 

“She might have seen that I was busy,” Big 
Sister thought impatiently. 

She was very busy. The blue messaline was to 
wear at a concert where she was to sing two or | 
three child songs to music of her own composition. 
When, later in the afternoon, Mrs. Olsen happened 
to call, Janet ran down joyously to tell her of the 
great event. Mrs. Olsen was herself a singer, and 
had been very kind to Janet. But this particular 
afternoon she was full of her disappointment over 
a new gown that had just come home, and merely 




















| about him. 


answered, ‘‘That’s very nice, I’m sure, my dear,” 
and went on talking about her gown. 

“And I had thought she would be so glad for 
me!” Janet said to herself, looking after her with 
hurt eyes as she went out to her car. 

Suddenly, as she went upstairs, she saw Na- 
nette’s grieved little face. Janet stopped short in 
the suddenness of the revelation, Then she ran 
to the window, Nanette was down in the yard 
swinging soberly under the big cherry tree. 

“Nanette,” she called, “Sister has time now! 
Come and read me your poem yourself.” 


. 
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THE OLD BUFFALO GUN. 


Wins I was a growing lad, back in Ne- 
braska, writes a Companion reader, an 
old gunmaker who had spent thirty years 
among the Sioux and was their blood brother by 
ceremonial rites gave me a rifle of which I was, 
and am, justifiably proud. 

The gun barrel was forty inches long, with a 
bore the size of a twelve-gauge shotgun. The 
piece, which was handsomely mounted in brass, 
weighed a trifle over thirteen pounds, but it was 
as accurate with its tremendous slug of lead as 
any dainty modern breechloader with its slender, 
nickel-jacketed bullet. It was a man’s gun; asa 
boy I could fire it only with a rest. 

The old gunmaker, who had joined the Sioux 
when he was only a lad, told me the story of the 
old weapon. 

“Son,” he said, “no better weapon was ever 
made. It came from Kentucky, made by the 
famous Hawkins—but I have worked it over and 
over to make it better. 

“T can tell you of one famous long shot that gun 
made when the Sioux were masters of all the 
buffalo plains. This was Sitting Bull’s ‘buffalo 
gun,’ his proudest possession; but when I won his 
favor by a little service that saved his household 
from annoyance, he gave me the weapon with a 
royal grace. 

“Tn those days the buffalo blackened the whole 
plain, from the Big Muddy to Texas. Following 
the uncounted herds came all manner of predatory 
animals—great gray wolves, furtive, slinking coy- 
otes, long, lank cougars and even huge grizzlies 
that came out into the open where the living was 
so easy. There were no white settlers, and the 
Indians did not occupy or even explore more than 
a fraction of the Great Plains. It was still the 
primeval wilderness. 

“One fall a party of our young men set out for an 
exploring trip into what is now southern Wyoming. 
Tall Bear was the leader, and there were ten of 
us in the band. 

“Chief Tall Bear was a mystic. He believed in 
the incantations of the medicine men, and he had 
beliefs of his own that had no relation whatever 
to any of the tribal legends. When we decided to 
return, he informed us that he should make private 
sacrifice, lest disaster should overtake us. Leav- 
ing all his weapons behind him, he went on to a 
rocky knoll and bade us not to followhim. It was 
half a mile to the top of the hill, and as he went 
we watched him keenly, for I think we all felt a 
presentiment of evil. 

“He had almost reached the top when we be- 
came aware of a huge, dark shape following him. 
A second glance showed that it was a grizzly 
bear, stalking him as a lion would stalk its prey. 

“You might not believe that one of those ungainly 
beasts that weighed half a ton could stalk a keen- 
eyed, watchful hunter without being seen or heard 
by the victim. Son, you do not know the grizzly 
bear! Crawling flat on the ground, dodging behind 
boulders, taking advantage of every declivity, 
every movement of the victim, the bear, when it 
must, can hunt its prey almost as skillfully as a 
eat or a puma. 

“There was no other such gun as mine in all the 
tribe, and with one accord the band looked at me, 
With amazing agility the bear crept closer to the 
unsuspecting chief who now stood on the brow of 
the hill ready to begin his incantations. 

“T threw the heavy weapon to my shoulder with 
quick aim and fired. Then I sat down, trembling; 
neither I nor the others could do more, The chief 
was in direct line. If I had miscalculated the dis- 
tance I might kill him I had tried to save. 

“A great shout roused me. I looked; the giant 
bear was on its hind feet, towering far above the 
chief and in the act of striking him down. 

“And then the great shape crumpled down in a 
heap! The heavy bullet had struck the bear as it 
reared up for its deadly blow. It shattered its 
spine; it.tore through its heart; and the bear died 
as if struck by lightning. 

“There are guns to-day of greater power and 
greater range; but, son, the curious old weapon 
you have in your hands was a man’s gun in its day, 
and if it could speak it would tell you of brave 
men, white and red, and of heroic deeds that still 
live in the hearts of men.” 
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TWO PET TEAL. 


FRIEND of mine, an Anglo-Argentine resid- 
A ing at Buenos Aires, says Mr. W. H. Hudson 
in “Adventures Among Birds,” one day 
winged a teal, one of a common species—Querque- 
dda flavirostris. The graceful shape of the bird, 
its beautiful plumage, bright frightened eyes and 
beating heart softened him so that he could not 
kill it. He put it in his bag and took it home. 
After bandaging the broken wing as well as he 
could, he placed the bird in the large courtyard 
and gave it food and water. In a short time its 
wound healed, but it could not fly and made no 
attempt to escape. It became perfectly tame and 
came at call to be fed or caressed. The strange 
thing was that, although all the people of the house 
were fond of the teal and made it a pet, its whole 
affection was given to the man who had shot it. 
The teal would keep near him when he had 
breakfast, accompany him to the street door, and, 
having seen him off, would return to its place and 
pass the day contentedly as if it had forgotten all 
But invariably at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon it would go to the open street 
door to wait for his return, and if he were late it 
would sit there on the threshold until he came. 
On his appearance it would run to his feet, nod- 
ding its head, flirting its wings and emitting all 
the quacking and other curious little sounds a 
bird uses to express its happy emotions. After 


| that the great happiness of the teal was to sit at 


his feet when he settled himself in his chair to 
rest and read. It would actually sit on his foot. 
Some years ago I told this story in a magazine 
article. My belief was that the experience of my 
friend was unique. But I soon received a letter 
from a gentleman in South Kensington who said 
he knew of an exactly similar incident that hap- 
pened in South Africa. A friend of this gentleman 





who lived at the Cape of Good Hope had winged a 
teal, taken it home and bound upthe wound. The 
teal became attached to him, just as in the case I 
had described, and would trot after him all over 
the place just like adog. When pairing time came 
round again the teal flew away to the marshes, for 
it had recovered the use of its wings. One day 
when the man was out shooting, a bunch of teal 
flew past him at a considerable distance. All at 
once one of the birds detached itself from the 
flock, came swiftly toward him and pitched at his 
very feet! It was his lost pet, and the teal ap- 
peared as delighted at the meeting as he was. 
After staying with him a few minutes, it flew away 
again in search of its companions. Since that 
encounter there had been others at long intervals. 
The teal alwatys recognized its old master at a 
distance and flew straight to him, but it had never 
returned to the house. 
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A WELL-FURNISHED TUTOR. 
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“‘You’re a bloomin’ fine soldier! ’Ere’s me taught 
yer everythink I know, an’ you stand there an’ don’t 


know nothink !”” —G. L. Stampa in Punch. 
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MR. GUNNEY ON THE WHIFFLE- 
MINDED SEX. 


ALEB PEASLEE was sprouting seed pota- 
‘ty toes when Obed Gunney, his usually placid 

face wearing a hunted look, sank upon the 
bench beside him and began sprouting mechani- 
eally without a word. After a moment Caleb 
spoke. 
“Wal,” he observed, “‘out with it! What’s pes- 
terin’ you now?” 

Mr. Gunney spent some time in profound thought 
before he replied. 

“I d’know,” he said at length, “which could be 
reckoned the most whiffle-minded—a hen or a 
duck or womenfolks. Prob’bly there ain’t any 
gre’t diffrence.” 

Mr. Peaslee grinned and Obed took a little heart. 

“F’r three weeks,” he went on, “my wife’s been 
tryin’ to break a hen and a duck fr’m settin’. She 
wore her patience ’bout out, and she wore the hen 
and the duck down so they didn’t enjoy livin’. 
She hung ’em up by the laig and left ’em squallin’, 
so I was worried that the Cruel Society Animals 
would get after her, and she put thistles in their 
nests, and throwed water on ’em—she tried ’bout 
every way she ever heard of, and never budged 
either one of ’em, 

“Now, my wife is what I might call notional— 
that is,” he went on hastily, “I might call her so 
to you, but I wouldn’t want it to get to her ears. 
You won’t let on that I said that—will you, Kellup? 

“Wal, when she didn’t want them fowls to set, 
she didn’t want ’em to, and there wa’n’t any whoa 
toher. But after she’d gin about three weeks to 
the job, without any success whatever, she flopped 
over and made up her mind she’d set ’em. 

“She didn’t have any duck’s eggs that she wanted 
to set, so she decided to drive over to Dedham 
Mills and get some from a woman she knew over 
there, and while she was gone she wanted me to 
mend up the coops where the hen and the duck 
was settin’. 

“I took the hen fust, and so’s she couldn’t get 
out while I was workin’ on the coop, I slid the 
door shut before I started in to hammer. Then I 
fitted on a strip of board over a crack and nailed 


| it on, and the fust lick I fetehed at a nail, the hen 


sot up a cacklin’ that you could hear all over the 
place. I jest kep’ right on hammerin’ and let her 
squall. : 

“She was still carryin’ on at the top of her voice 
when I finished up with her coop, and she didn’t 
stop, either. And when I got to work on the 
duck’s coop she added what touse she could to 
the gen’ral uproar. 

“T fin’ly got ’em both boarded in tight, but they 
kep’ up such a racket that I begun to be seared 
I'd done ’em some injury; so I kicked open the 
door of the hen’s coop, and she come through it 
like an arrow, with no two feathers p’intin’ the 
same way and her eyes as big as cranberries, and 
put off down to’rds the brook. 

“After ’'d watched her out of sight I went over 
to the duck’s coop and kicked open her door, and, 
Kellup, b’lieve it or not, that duck stood up on her 
hind legs and fit me like a man, and I had to fend 
her off pretty spry to keep from gettin’ nipped. 

**When my wife got home, she started to set them 
eggs she’d been after, and when she got to the 
coops and found ’em empty, and when she found 
out how I’d managed to break up them two fowls 
from settin’, after she’d got her mind all shifted 
over to agree with ’em, she said—well,” Obed 
spoke dejectedly, ‘on the whole, I guess I won’t 
go into what she said. 

“But when she got to makin’ threats,” he asserted 
firmly, “I thought ’twas no more’n good jedgment 
for me to come over here a spell.” 

“What did she threaten?” demanded Mr. Peas- 
lee promptly, and Obed permitted himself another 
feeble grin. 

“Only that she’d a good mind to shet me up in 
one of them coops and put both settin’s of eggs 
under me and make me set on’em till I hatched 
’em out,” he explained sheepishly, “and she was 


so mad that I didn’t know but she’d try it. Now 
that I’m here, and safe, le’s you and me visit a 
spell and be comf’table.” 
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THE GRAVEYARD OF NATURE. 


ITTLE does the traveler think, as he drives 
over the dreary wastes of snow and sees rio 
living thing save the arctic fox, the raven 

and the snowy owl, that the ground below him is 
packed full of the remains of enormous animals 
that have perished in some mysterious manner. 
Such, nevertheless, is the extraordinary fact, states 
a contributor to Chambers’s Journal in his quota- 
tion from “Siberia and the Polar Sea.” 

The whole of northern Siberia, from the Ural 
Mountains to Bering Strait, is one vast grave- 
yard. The bones, teeth and skulls are those of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes and musk oxen. 
They occur everywhere. They are found on the 
banks of the rivers, in the plains, on rising ground 
and in frozen cliffs. On the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean there are sloping banks of ice. These are 
split and furrowed in all directions with deep 
chasms, and as the traveler looks down into their 
dark depths from above he sees that the lower 
portions of these icy chasms are filled with fossils. 

In other places on the northern coast of Siberia 
fronting the Arctic Ocean the low cliffs that rise 
above the beach and are formed of earth and clay 
are full of the bones of elephants and rhinoceroses, 
In the brief summer, which hardly lasts for six 
weeks, portions of these earthy cliffs thaw and fall 
on the beach below. Then it is that the traveler 
who walks along the shore witnesses an astonish- 
ing spectacle. Not only does he observe icebergs 
stranded on the beach, but he also sees the tusks 
and bones of elephants (the mammoth) lying on 
the shore. If he leaves the Arctic Ocean behind 
and journeys inland, the same sights constantly 
meet his astonished gaze. He comes, it may be, 
to a plain where for perhaps half a mile the whole 
ground seems to be formed of masses of tusks, 
teeth, and the bones of elephants and rhinoceroses 
welded together in one confused mass in the 
frozen soil. These mighty beasts must have been 
destroyed in herds, but how they perished no one 
knows. Still more amazing is the fact that the 
islands in the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia are 
equally full of the tusks and bones; and on the 
shores of these islands in the polar sea the tusks 
of elephants can be seen sticking up in the frozen 
sand, 

Stranger still, actually the very bodies of these 
great elephants, with flesh and hair perfect, are 
seen standing upright in the frozen cliffs. When 
the cliffs thaw, the bodies of these great elephants 
fall to the ground, and are so perfect, after being 
entombed for thousands of years, that the wolves 
eat the flesh! 

There are many who maintain that a great future 
is before Siberia, owing to its vast mineral wealth 
and its corn-producing power. This applies to 
the southern districts, but has nothing to do with 
the regions of awful desolation to which we have 
referred. Into these silent solitudes man cannot 
penetrate except when the land is buried in ice 
and snow. The snow does not melt there until 
the middle of June, and many of the rivers are 
eovered again with solid ice by the middle of 
August. 
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ERZERUM. 


RZERUM, which has suddenly sprung into 
E the notice and interest of the world during 

the progress of the present Russian cam- 
paign in the East, says the Manchester Guardian, 
has been identified with the Byzantine Theodosi- 
opolis, which was a fortified outpost of the Grecian 
Empire. It fell to the Seljuks in the year 1201, 
and just three centuries later passed to the Turks. 
It had already on two occasions been in possession 
of the Russians—in 1829, when it was captured 
and held until the peace of Adrianople of that 
year, and in 1878, when it was restored to the 
Turks after the Treaty of Berlin. 

The normal population of Erzerum amounts to 
about forty-three thousand, ten or twelve thou- 
sand of whom are Armenians and two thousand 
Persians. Its public buildings, with the possible 
exception of one, which dates back to the begin- 
ning of the Seljuk period, are of no particular dis- 
tinction. As in most towns in Turkey, the streets 
are narrow, crooked, dirty and badly drained, and 
there are few trees in the neighborhood, 
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AFRAID OF THEIR OWN 
REFLECTION. 


N interesting bit of animal psychology is re- 
A vealed in a story that comes from Elkins, 
West Virginia, of how a baby’s life was 
saved by the fear of wild hogs for their own like- 
ness reflected from a mirror. 

Wild hogs that exist in the mountains of Ran- 
dolph County came down into the foothills and 
charged into the home of Sanford Phillips, upset- 
ting furniture and attacking Phillips’s two-year-old 
son. 

The animals had torn nearly all the clothing from 
the child when he ran into a corner where a big 
mirror hung. The hogs followed, but soon stopped 
when they beheld their likeness in the big glass. 
Only a second did they hesitate, however, then 
turned, plunging from the house back up the moun- 
tain side. The child was only slightly injured. 


* ® 


DID NOT WISH TO INTRUDE. 


ERE is a story, says the New York Globe, of 
H a London recruit who had mounted guard 
for the first time. 

The colonel had just given him a scolding because 
of the state of his equipment. A little later the 
colonel passed his post. The recruit did not salute. 
The indignant colonel turned and passed again. 
The sentry ignored him. 

“Why don’t you salute, sir?” the colonel roared. 

“Ah!” said the man softly. “I fawncied you 
were vexed with me.” 


® & 


THE SILVER LINING. 


ALE, but nevertheless smiling contentedly, 
P Mrs. Levinski entered her lawyer’s office. 
Taking the chair beside the desk, she said, 
“Tve had another accident, Mr. Berg. Last night 


I slipped on the sidewalk downtown and got hurt. 

The doctor says I ought to have damages.” 
“Why, Mrs. Levinski,” exclaimed the lawye?, 

“isn’t this the third accident within a month?” 
“Yes,” she replied, proudly, ‘“‘ain’t I lucky 
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THE EAST WIND. 
BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


The east wind! The east wind!. 
The maples bow and bend, 

And little leaves nod merrily: 
They know their old-time friend. 

A robin’s note rings cheerily ; 
It is his call for rain; 

His note is sure and hopeful— 
Nor will it sound in vain. 


The east wind! The east wind! 
Along the rocky coast 
The ocean’s wave grows white and 
fierce, 
And sounds its old-time boast. 
The fishing boats right bravely 
For home and safety steer, 
And every eye grows watchful 
As the bold east wind draws near. 


& & 

REDLEGS AND BUNNY. 

EDLEGS was a big mallard drake, the 

boaster and the bully of the farmyard. 
eolor of his short legs. With two ducks he 
had a fine time grubbing in the grass behind 
the roadside. 

Redlegs was very proud of his wings, which 
as his wild cousins. He boasted to the hens 
and picked quarrels with the roosters until no 
of all he enjoyed plaguing Bunny, a little buff- 
colored rabbit that lived in a snug house of his 
netting over the front and a glass window in 
the end. 


BY MERLE V. KEITH. 
R He got his name from the deep orange 
the barn and swimming in the little pond by 
were so strong that he could fly almost as well 
one in the barnyard family liked him. Most 
own near the barn—a little house with wire 
Redlegs had a way of banging his flat bill 


against the glass window and of hissing | 


through the wire until Buriny crouched in a 
corner and shivered with fear. 

‘*Ho, ho, Master Bunny!’’ Redlegs would | 
call though the netting. ‘‘It’s lucky for you 
that they made your house so strong! Don’t 
you ever dare to come out here in the yard | 
where I am!’’ 

Bunny would answer not a word, and at last 
Redlegs would tire of making threats and 


DRAWN BY MERLE V. KEITH 








| were Redlegs and the two ducks! Bunny was 
| so frightened that he thought his heart was 
| going to jump right out through his side. He 
tried his best to stop, but in spite of all he 
| could do he went sliding on, right among 
the ducks. 

Then what happened? Did Redlegs turn 
and attack Bunny? No. There were fright- 
ened cries from Redlegs and the others, and a 
great flapping of wings, as all three rose heavily 
into the air and flew to the safety of the little 
pond where Bunny could not go. 

It was some time after Bunny had made his 
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THE CORNERS STORE. 


BY OSWALD M. RICKARD. 


“Such a clutter! Such a clutter!” is the wail of Ephraim Gore, 
And that tells the simple story of the Chatham Corners store. 

All the goods are in confusion; nothing in its rightful place; 
Slippers mixed with soap and sugar, tinware on the shelf with lace. 


Vainly sighs good Aunt Matilda; she is “clerk” for Ephraim Gore; 
She would like to see some order in the cluttered, dingy store. 

Yet she never sets about it but a patron comes along, 

Or she lingers in the doorway, just to hum a bit of song. 


But the patrons are not many, and the store’s a quiet place 
Where the mice from out the corners often venture for a race; 
And where Silas Boggs, the idler, snoozes peacefully away, 
With but little to disturb him till they close up for the day. 


Did I say the store is quiet? Oh, but when the school is out, 
And the children through the village dash with merry laugh and shout ! 
Then they come, a romping dozen, to the old familiar store, 


With a “Hello, Aunt Matilda!” and a “Hello, Mister Gore!” 


Hurry-scurry, helter-skelter! What a bedlam! What a din! 
What a clatter, what a chatter, as they come a-tumbling in! 
Not because they seek a bargain, for their purchases are few — 
Just a pencil or some candy, or a trinket-thing or two. 


But they find so much to look at, and they find so much to say! 

You would never guess they came there at the close of every day! 

Then they think of home and supper, and go romping through 
the door, 

With a “Good night, Aunt Matilda!” and a “Good night, Mister’ 
Gore!” 


“Bless their hearts!” says Aunt Matilda, when the last has scurried out. 
“I always get so flustered with the crowd of them about! 


boasts and would stroll off for a swim in the | way back to his house before he could figure 


But mercy! I should miss them! It’s worth while to keep a store, 


Just to have the children come here!" “Yes, you're right!” says 


little pond down by the roadside. ; out what it all meant. But at last he made ; 
Ephraim Gore. 


One day, after a warm rain had softened the | up his mind that Redlegs was a coward at 
earth floor of his house, Bunny fell to digging | heart and had really been afraid of him, in 
in one corner near the wire netting, for the | spite of all the boasts and threats. After that, 
want of something better to do. Before he Bunny felt no more fear, and life became much | Edith presents that began with the letter E, | time, because the number of E words that they 
knew it, the earth had caved in and there was | happier for him. since that was the initial of Edith’s two names. | had been able to think of were so few. Many 
a hole big enough for him to crawl through. As for Redlegs, he felt very sure that only | In the afternoon they told others about it, so|a word had been begun, only to be scratched 

At first he was frightened at what he had | his strong wings had saved him from a bad | before night all of them had thought of pres- | out because there was an A ora U in it that 
done. He did not dare to venture out for fear | beating when Bunny came dashing round the ents beginning with E; but Edith’s closest the writer had not thought of at first. But 
that Redlegs would pounce on him before he | corner so madly. He bore himself very meekly, | friends said that they did not believe that those there were many double-E words, and of course 
could scramble back again; but it looked very | and made no more boasts or threats, for after | who were invited would be expected to give | they made the E’s count up fast for the number 
inviting outside, and Bunny was tired of being | that day he always had a fear that at any time | any presents at all, in spite of the fact that | of consonants; some of the children had even 
@ prisoner. Redlegs was nowhere to be seen. | Bunny might take it into his head to come out | the party was to be on Edith’s birthday. | written long words, like December and Eben- 
Little by little Bunny got up courage enough | and attack him. | Helena Simpson even grew quite angry at those ezer. 
to push his way through the hole into the | who thought the Evans family would do suech| Roy Dunscomb, who had thirty-one words, 
grassy yard. He looked all round, but Redlegs | |a thing as to give a hint of that kind in an | with eighty-two E’s, won the first prize, a 
Was not in sight. Then the warm sun and | invitation. beautiful little picture, and Abby Jane Leon- 
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THE “E” PARTY. 


oo 


the green grass made him forget all his fears. | 
How good it was to stretch his legs! He 
jumped into the air and skipped back and | 
forth, and chased his own shadow. Then, | 


when he had stopped a moment to nibble some | 


tempting shoots of grass, he jumped higher | to talk about it, for all of them wanted to know | 


HEN it became known that Edith 
Evans was going to give an ‘‘E”’ party, 
of course everyone in the school began 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


| But the real meaning of the mysterious E | ard, who had found only eighteen words, re- 


| came out when each guest received a sheet of | ceived a:small silver elephant. 


| down as many words as he or she could think 


of that contained no vowel but E; each guest 
was to have fifteen minutes. No word might 


and farther than before. Faster and faster he | what an E party was; but Edith would not | be used more than once, and misspelled words 


went, first this way and then that way, and 
all of a sudden he fairly flew round the corner | 


tell. 
Going home together, May Denslow and 


| would not be allowed in the count. 


paper and a pencil and was asked to write | Altogether, the E party was great fun, and 
| Abby Jane Leonard was so delighted at having 


won a prize, even though it was only the 
‘*booby’’ prize, that she told everyone she was 
going to give the same kind of a party on her 


birthday ; but she would not tell them whether 


The end of the fifteenth minute found the | it would be an ‘‘A”’ party, a ‘‘J’’ party or 


of the barn where he had never been before. | Kitty Cowles guessed that it was a party at | pencils still scurrying over the paper, and most | an ‘‘L’”’ party—which shows that she was not 
My! What was that? Just in front of him | which the girls and the boys were to give | of the children would have been glad of more | a ‘‘booby,’? after all. 
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PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE DEAF. 


LMOST any pains are worth taking if by 
their means the senses of sight and 
hearing may be preserved; but some- 
times, in spite of all that can be 
done, deafness goes on to the chronic 
form. In that case no treatment has 

been discovered that will cure it, especially if it is 

the kind that is associated with atrophy of the in- 
ternal parts of the ear. It is of course true that 
atrophy, or wasting, of any part of the body means 
loss of function. If you had an atrophied hand or 
foot, you could see for yourself that it was useless. 

But the internal ear is hidden from us, and so some 

of us go on hoping against hope that a miracle will 

be worked in our own case and that some doctor 
somewhere will be able to raise the dead. 

In that way a great deal of time is lost and a 
great deal of suffering caused. Chronic and incur- 
able deafness is a cross that must be embraced if 
we would not be crushed beneath it. The first 
thing to do is to accept the inevitable with all the 
cheerfulness we can command; the next thing 
is to put away every bit of foolish self-conscious- 
ness and false shame about the affection, and the 
third thing is to get as quickly as possible one of 
the many excellent contrivances that have been 
invented to help deaf people. In all our large 
cities, at the shops of the best opticians, you can 
find cases filled with these contrivances. The 
rules about permitting people to take them out on 
trial are usually very fair. Ten days’ use of any 
one of these will show you whether it will help 
you or not. 

A very useful form of appliance is the electrical 
apparatus in connection with its own battery. It 
is a bother, no doubt, to carry it about and manip- 
ulate it, but not hearing at all is a greater bother. 
That is undoubtedly the strongest crutch for the 
deaf; and its makers assert that it helps to train 
the ear back to the recognition of human speech. 
For partial deafness there are smaller and simp! 














I intended to tell the truth and expected to be 
believed. But you see, when the pinch came, the 
very boys that I had helped out in a wrong way 
wouldn’t stand up for me; and, what was worse, 
I couldn’t stand up for myself. 

“As it happened, Mr. Smith, Towser’s owner, 
was up in his pasture that afternoon and had seen 
what happened; so he afterwards bore me out in 
my story. 

“But I insisted on making up that money out of 
my own pocket, and to do it I had to sell my gun. 
I had learned a lesson; and I determined that in 
the future I’d try to make my word good enough 
to stand alone. 

“Boys,” the old captain concluded, “to be called 
a liar is considered, the world over, about the worst 
of insults. Old as I am, I wouldn’t stand it from 
anyone to-day. But—how is a fellow going to 
have the face to resent it if he knows down in his 
heart that it is true?” 
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THE CLEVER KOREANS. 


UR fuel resources are still so ample that we 
QO find it hard to conceive of a country so poorly 

supplied with fuel as Korea is. According 
to an article in the Journal of School Geography, 
the land bears very little timber, and although 
good deposits of bituminous and anthracite coal 
have been found, the government, before the Jap- 
anese occupation at least, would give no conces- 
sions for mining. The natives dig the surface 
coal out in a crude way, and let the débris and 
rain water fill up the shafts. Accordingly, the 
coal, when they finally get it, is usually well rotted 
from dampness. This poor stuff is sold for as 
much as nine dollars a ton—a price that makes it 
inaccessible for the majority of the natives. 

Korean ingenuity, however, has found a means of 
combating these unfavorable conditions. When a 
Korean starts to build his house he first lays down 
a system of flues where the floor is to be. These 
flues begin at a fireplace, usually built in an outer 
shed or in a closed alleyway connected with the 
house. From the fireplace the flues branch out 
like the ribs of a fan, and end in atrench at the 
back of the floor space. This trench, in turn, 
opens into a chimney, usually built at some dis- 
tance from the house. When the flues are com- 
pleted the builder carefully covers them over with 
flagstones; he then cements the whole fioor, and 
covers it with a sort of thick oiled paper for which 
Korea is famous. The rest of the house is then 
built roitind the completed floor. 

The heating system works in this way: when it 
is time to cook the rice for the morning meal, the 
housewife lights a little straw or brushwood in the 
fireplace in the outer shed. While the rice is cook- 
ing, the heat from the fireplace passes through the 
flues, heating the stone flags of the floor and diffus- 
ing a pleasant warmth that lasts until it is time to 
prepare the next meal. Two heatings a day gen- 
erally suffice to keep the floor warm. On the floor 
the people sit by day and sleep by night. The 
heavy oiled paper that covers the floor prevents 
any smoke from entering the room. Since the 
occupants always leave their shoes at the door, 
the paper wears a long time and gradually takes 
on a rich brown color. So here the Koreans sit 
through the severe winter in their snug little 
houses; there is no smoke to bother them and 
no ashes to litter up the house; and all this com- 
fort is brought about by a few handfuls of straw 
or brushwood. 
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A STIRRING TIME. 





devices, and for those who have accepted deaf- 
ness as a fact beyond any curative measures, and 
who still have their own teeth for bone conduction 
of sound, the audiphone (sometimes called the 
dentiphone), a black gutta-percha fan held be- 
tween the front teeth, is often the greatest help. 
It also possesses the advantage of costing only a 
few dollars. 
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WHEN THE CAPTAIN RETREATED. 
APTAIN BURT had dropped in at Miss 
Carleton’s schoolroom to hear the his- 
button and with a fund of memories to 
draw from, he was always a welcome 
visitor. 

Miss Carleton asked him to speak to the pupils, 

“T have told a good many of my experiences to 
you, girls and boys,” he began, “and perhaps I’ve 
given the impression that I always stood my 
ground. But once, as you might say, I beat an 
that. . It isn’t an army story, though. It happened 
when I was a boy and going to school. When the 
Fourth of July came some of us older boys thought 
we would have a little celebration, and we raised 
me the money to take care of. 

“When the day came to spend it I went ’cross 
lots from my home tothe schoolhouse; and just as 
I was skirting a pond a playful Newfoundland dog 
to have some fun. I was carrying the money, all 
in silver and coppers, tied up in a pocket handker- 
chief; and Towser suddenly jumped and grabbed 
it, and ran off with it in his mouth. In spite of all 
finally he swam out into the pond. Then, twenty 
feet from the shore, the knot in the handkerchief 
untied, and all that celebration money went to the 
bottom. 

I was afraid they would blame me for carelessness ; 
but I never dreamed of what did happen. Tom 
Morrill was the first to speak after I told my story. 

““Can’t you make up a more likely story than 

“For an instant I was thunderstruck, and then I 
was boiling with wrath. Tom was the biggest boy 
in school, but I meant to make him eat his words, 
or know the reason why. ‘You take that back!’ 
to tell me I lie!’ 

“But Tom didn’t eat his words. ‘O pshaw!’ he 
says. ‘Just asif you couldn’t lie! You've lied 
time and again. You lied to the teacher yester- 

“Well, at that, every mite of strength seemed 
to go out of my arms. I looked at the other boys, 
but no one took my part; and I just backed away, 
and finally meeched off home. It wasn’t the sight 
said. The trouble was, ’twas true! Ihad only done 
as a good many others did in school, and I hadn’t 
really meant much harm. When I told a fib, it was 
as often to shield others as myself. In regard to 


tory lesson. Wearing a Grand Army 

and he consented good-naturedly. 
inglorious retreat; I believe I’ll tell you about 
about five dollars among ourselves. They gave 
that belonged to a neighbor joined me and wanted 
I could do, he kept dodging out of my way; and 

“I felt pretty sober when I had to meet the boys. 
that?’ says he, with a sort of sneer. 
I says, walking right up to him. ‘Don’t you dare 
day; and what’s to hinder your lying to-day?” 
of Tom’s fists that drove me. It was what he had 
anything important that happened out of school, 





finds, naturally, its highest exemplifi- 

cation; but it is occasionally shown to a striking 
degree in time of peace. A recent writer on 
popular science, among a group of anecdotes con- 
cerning work in the laboratory, tells one of 
Michael Faraday and a trusted assistant who 
had formerly belonged to the army. Sergeant 
Anderson had little learning and understood noth- 
ing of science; he had not the faintest idea as 
to the meaning of the experiments in which he 
helped his distinguished employer. Neverthe- 
less, Faraday set a high value upon his services, 
and rightly so. Absolute faithfulness is precious 
indeed. 

One day Faraday directed the ex-sergeant to stir 
a potful of chemicals over a fire, and by no means 
to stop until he was told that he might do so. 

“I am going upstairs to tea,’’ said the scientist; 
“but directly after, I shall come down as usual to 
work in the laboratory this evening.” 

But unforeseen circumstances arose to keep him 
upstairs. He had several visitors in succession 
whose conversation so distracted his mind that he 
quite forgot the pot on the fire and the watcher 
beside it, faithfully swishing circles with a long 
ladle in the bubbling contents. He bade the last 
departing caller good night and went serenely to 
bed, still unremembering. 

When he came down the next morning, Sergeant 
Anderson, weary but indomitable, was still bend- 
ing over the pot, still swishing the long ladle 
patiently round and round in all of the mixture 
that had not boiled away during the night. At 
Faraday’s exclamation he looked up hopefully, 
but without ceasing to ply the ladle. 

“T carried out your orders, sir,’ he said simply. 
“You told me to keep on stirrin’ it.” 
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COULD NOT BE DISTURBED. 
A LTHOUGH Jed Hoover was the laziest man 


[' is in time of war that the virtue of military 


in town, he always had strength to hold a 
book ora magazine in his hand. It was only 
in emergencies that the neighbors called upon him 
for help. One hot day in July, when the clouds 
threatened rain, a farmer hurried to his shack and 
asked him to “rake after” the last load of hay. 
Jed hesitated a minute, and then his eye fell 
upon a pile of old magazines that were stacked in 
a corner of the sagging piazza. 
“Well, now, I’d like to help out,” was the reply, 
“but I’ll have to refuse ye this time. I’m a little 
behind with my reading.” 
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WHEN IGNORANCE PROTECTS. 


T is a habit of Sir Douglas Haig always to look 
after the comfort of his men. He wanders 
about the camps at odd times to see that every- 

thing is in order. In that connection Pearson’s 
Weekly relates a good story: 

As he was strolling past a tent he heard the 
angry voice of a sergeant threatening what he 
would do to an unfortunate private who had dis- 
obeyed orders. 

“It’s lucky for you, my lad,” roared the non- 
commissioned officer, “that I’m not sure how to 
spell ‘insubordination,’ or else I’d report you!” 


ERY few people know of 

\/ the artistic work done with 

needle, silk thread and bunt- 

ing for Uncle Sam. This artistic 

handiwork, in which the needle 

plays the most important part, is 

in the making of flags and signals 
for the United States Navy. 

There is in the Brooklyn Navy Yard a very 
interesting and picturesque place called the 
Naval Flag Making Establishment, connected 
with the Bureau of Equipment. Here skilled 
needlewomen are constantly at work making 
**Old Glory’? and flags of different nations 
from the most artistic down to the least expen- 
sive, to supply the many ships ranging from 
the great battleships down to the tiny launches. 

The work must be done accurately and pre- 
cisely, stitch by stitch, with a fine silk thread 
in various shades of color, so that the designs 
or centrepieces of the many flags shall show to 
the best advantage. 

For example, the President’s flag, one of the 
handsomest and most difficult to make, requires 
the longest time of any. His flag has a blue 
field and is made in two distinct sizes, ten feet 
by fourteen feet, three feet by five feet, with 
the United States coat of arms as a centrepiece. 
This consists of a life-size eagle with long, 
outstretched wings, and upon the eagle’s breast 
isa United States shield in red, white.and blue. 
In one of the eagle’s talons there is an olive 
branch, in the other thirteen arrows, and there 


-is a scroll in its beak inscribed E Pluribus 


Unum. Above the head of the eagle in regu- 
lar marked distances are thirteen small stars 
representing the thirteen original states. The 
flag is not only beautiful to look at, but is a 
work of art, so much so that the’ making of 
the United States coats of arms requires a 
person of wide experience with the needle, 
and one who has good artistic judgment and 
a steady hand to guide the needle point. 

It is not alone skill and good eyesight that is 
required. One must also have the sense of 
color, because of the many showy centrepieces 
of the foreign flags. This is especially so of 
the Central and South American republics. 

Some of these foreign flags are very tedious 
to make; they bear landscapes, belching vol- 
canoes or rising suns, surrounded with various 
designs of draped banners, branches or sym- 
bolic designs surmounted with spears, swords, 
trumpets, ships and so forth. The flag of 
Siam contains a huge white elephant as a 
centrepiece, and that of old China had a hid- 
eous-looking dragon. 

This monster was the prominent feature of 
the old Chinese flag, which was worked out on 
a yellow field in blue. Since 1912, when the 
republic was established, the Chinese flag has 
consisted of five broad horizontal bars. The 
upper bar, which is red, stands for China; the 
next is yellow, for Manchuria; then come a 
blue for Mongolia, a white for Tibet, and a 
black for Turkestan. 

These various flags that are made at the 
Naval Flag Making Establishment for Uncle 
Sam’s ships comprise about four hundred 
kinds. That is the regulation number for every 
ship to carry and includes about half for deco- 
ration or ordinary use, the rest for signal sets 
and international code flags. It is absolutely 
necessary that every ship have an extensive 
array of flags stored on board, so that the proper 
etiquette in ceremonial and official occasions 
may be observed. That is to say, when a high 
official of any nation comes aboard on a visit 
the necessary decoration of small flags is swung 
to the breeze ; or when a ship is on a cruise to 
any foreign country, upon entering the harbor 
it is customary that the visitor shall fly the 
flag of that nation on the top forward peak, 
and at the same time, from other parts of the 
ship, smaller flags and signals are put to use 
for saluting. 

The equipment of foreign flags that each ship 
has aboard represents about forty nationalities, 
each flag measuring twenty-five feet by thirteen 
feet. The material and the making of these 
flags and signals cost on an average three 
thousand dollars for each ship. Multiplied by 
the number of’ships in the service, the bill 
will amount to many thousands of dollars. 
Every three years, or thereabouts, each ship is 
entitled to a new supply of flags, although some 
flags wear out in less time. 

The Bureau of Equipment, which supplies 
the many ships with flags, submits ‘a small 
design of the particular flag that is wanted. 
From this small design a large drawing is 
made on a huge sheet of Manila paper. After 
the centrepiece is made in relative proportion, 
it is cut out into sectional patterns, large or 
small, according to the design of the centre- 
piece, and safely put away in a labeled box. 

There are about thirty-five people employed, 
and each person has special work. Some of 
the women who excel with the needle do cer- 
tain parts, others use the sewing machines, 
which are run by a small electric motor, and 
some handle only the bunting. 





When this bunting comes from the mills it is 





ARTCRAFT in the NAVY 


in lots of several hundred yards 
each. Itis first placed in a vat and 
thoroughly washed with soap and 
water. The next day the same 
process is followed, but with salt 
water. After this, the bunting is 
exposed to the weather for ten days 
or more and for thirty hours in the 
bright sun. This is the test for the color and 
fading qualities. 

Now that it has successfully stood the color 
test, a strip of the bunting is placed in the ma- 
chine for testing the tensile strength ; it must 
withstand a pulling strain of sixty-five pounds 
in one direction and forty-five pounds in the 
opposite direction. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress adopted this res- 
olution : 

‘*Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, that the union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field.’’ 

Some years after, two more states were ad- 
mitted to the Union, which meant a change in 
the making of the flag; so on January 13, 1794, 
it was enacted that: 

‘*From and after May 1, 1795, the flag of the 
United States be fifteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, and that the union be fifteen stars, 
white in a blue field.’’ 

As other states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that, if additional stripes should be added 
according to the states admitted, the flag would 
eventually become mere red and white slender 
ribbons, instead of broad bars, as at first. And 
to overcome this, it was therefore decided on 
April 4, 1818, that: f 

‘*From and after July 4th next, the flag of 
the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white, and. that the union 
have twenty stars, white in a blue field.’”’ 

It was further enacted that: 

‘*On the admission of every new state into 
the Union, one star be added to the union of 
the flag, and that such addition shall take 
effect on the July 4th next succeeding such 
admission. ’” 

It is customary for the Secretary of the Navy 
to notify the Flag Making Establishment to 
place an additional star or stars in the flag as 
the state or states are admitted to the Union, 
and immediately the flag-making force go dili- 
gently to work to supply the demands through- 
out the navy. One of the first things to 
be done when a new state is admitted is to 
make a new set of knives to cut the white 
stars. 

The knives are fitted to the required size of 
the star, and placed in the punching machine ; 
with one single stroke fifty stars are made at 
a time, by pressing the foot on the pedal that 
operates the machine. Why all this trouble of 
making a new set of knives? It is because, as 
new states are admitted, the stars in the old flag 
are too large in proportion to the given size of 
the blue field, and consequently each star must 
be made smaller in proportion. There are 
various sizes of the flag, but the largest of them 
all is the No. 1, which is nineteen feet wide 
by thirty-six feet long. 
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THE DOGS OF WAR MEET. 


HE Paris correspondent of the New York 

Sun, describing a meeting held by the 

Society for the Protection of Animals at 
the Trocadero, speaks of several of the famous 
French war dogs that were present, the recip- 
ients of ‘‘colors of honor,’’ and says: 

The dogs, with one exception, seemed to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion with human 
intelligence, and she, Lacoustic by name, heard 
nothing of the uproar, because of losing her 
hearing from a cruel shrapnel wound. Fend 
l’Air was there, who with claws and teeth 
had dug her master out of the débris under 
which he had been thrown and buried. Half 
a dozen Red Cross dogs, bandaged and on the 
road to recovery, were on the stage and their 
exploits told—how they had run under thick 
shell fire in search of wounded or missing men. 

A dog much petted was Folette, which be- 
longs to Monsieur Willaume, the mayor of 
Rouvres, near Verdun. The mayor was Jed to 
the wall three times to be shot, on charge of 
espionage, and each time the little dog hovered 
close to his side and could not be driven away. 
The exploits of brave and faithful Pyrame 
were told, but Pyrame could not be present, 
for he was at his post in the firing line. He 
saved an entire battalion of soldiers by signal - 
ing the approach of an attacking party ol 
Germans through his violent barkings. The 
shaggy Yew-Yew shows plainly her almost 
two years’ active service in the army, for her 
white wool has become torn and tattered ; and 
the fact that she has lost an eye and an ear 
will probably make her more valuable in pri- 
vate life than in army duty now. In the early 
days of the war, she found hundreds of dead 
and dying soldiers, and led the Red Cross 





nurses to the spot. 
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Breaks all Records 


The World Over 


: HEN A MAN’S A MAN,” Harold Bell Wright's 

latest book, is a novel pure and simple. It combines the 
bigness and virility of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” with 
the sweetness and simplicity of “The Shepherd of The Hills,” 
two of Mr. Wright’s former successes. This is the seventh 
consecutive success of the author, and the best novel he has 
written. Best, because it is strongest in love, mystery, action, 
nature description, pathos and sentiment. It is a big, whole- 
some novel with a big plot and a big theme—a very real story 
of true Western life in that great unfenced land of rugged 
mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys—northern Arizona. 
The new book is bound in maroon with gold title, uniform 
with other Wright books, and fully illustrated by the author. 





GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion and we will present you with 
a copy of Harold Bell Wright's latest and best 
novel, “When a Man’s a Man,” author’s regular 
$1.35 copyrighted edition, sending the book to you 
postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 








The book is given only to a PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW subscription. Sub- 
scriptions already sent us cannot count. ONLY ONE BOOK GIVEN TO A SUBSCRIBER. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE] 4 


HE CITY BABY’S CHANCES.—“No commu- | 

nity that has an infant mortality rate of more 
than 50 can maintain that its babies are getting | 
anything like a square deal.” That is the i | 
ment of the New York Milk Committee. It means, 
of course, an annual death rate of 50 in every 1000, | | 
The committee has prepared a statistical bulletin 
that shows the infant mortality rates in 144 Amer- | 
ican cities. According to the figures, only four of 
the cities are giving the babies “a square deal.” 
They are La Crosse, Wisconsin (30.6); Ogden, 
Utah (39.8); Omaha, Nebraska (47.1); and East | 
Orange, New Jersey (48.8). Some of the cities 
with the highest infant death rates are Passaic, 
New Jersey (193.5) ; Montgomery, Alabaina (185.1) ; 
and Nashville, Tennessee (182.3). No city with a 
population of 200,000 or over has an infant death 
rate so high as those just given, nor, on the other 
hand, has any of them arate below 50. The low- 
est rates among cities of that size are those of 
Seattle, Washington (53.1), and Portland, Oregon 
(57.7). The highest are those of Jersey City (132.9) 
and Indianapolis (131.6). In commenting on the 
figures, the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says that the conditions that cause those 
high rates may be remedied by any community 
that is determined not to tolerate such a waste of 
infant life. If only six babies in the Borough of 
Manhattan were to be killed or even threatened 
with death by a bomb from an aéroplane, the 
country would be aflame with indignation. An 
observer from Mars might find the fact curious 
when contrasted with the calm unconcern with 
which we regard conditions that doom thousands 
of infants in this country to death. 


REHISTORIC BOTANIZING.—The paleo- 

botanist is a botanist who makes a special study 
of the vegetation of prehistoric ages, who works on 
the fossil remains of plants that grew a thousand, 
a million, or perhaps twenty-five million years 
ago. Like the student 
of modern plants, he is 
continually making dis- 
coveries of species new 
to science, although they 
may have flourished 
when the Rockies and 
the Alps were just be- 
ginning to thrust their 
peaks above the vast ex- 
panse of waters. Like 
the modern botanist, 
too, the paleobotanist, 
when he finds a new 
plant, gives it a Latin 
name, as, for example, 
Quercus chapmanifolia, 
cousin to another fossil 
oak, Quercus myrtilloi- 
des, @ modern relative 
of which, Quercus chap- 
mani, is found in Geor- 
gia and Florida. Those 
who are interested in the results of paleobotanical 
research will find the subject described in a paper 
by Edward W. Berry of the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey, who records the interesting fact that 
certain fossil elm leaves found embedded in the 
rocks of the District of Columbia and of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, belong to the same family of elms 
that have been found on the north Swiss border. 


DIBLE BAMBOO.— Mr. Frank N. Meyer, 

agricultural explorer of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has spent six years in China investigat- 
ing the possibility of introducing new and prom- 
ising plants into the United States. The latest 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture con- 
tains an interesting account of his experiences. 
The industrious Chinese have developed from 
their native vegetation a surprisingly large number 
of improved varieties that are admirably suited to 
their local conditions. Many of the plants should 
be equally successful in the United States. Mr. 
Meyer mentions the popularity of edible bamboo 
shoots in China and Japan, and says that when 
they are of a good variety they are a vegetable 
dish that has no rival. Their crispness and their 
freshness of flavor appeal to nearly everyone the 
first time he eats them. Foreigners in the Orient 
become as partial to bamboo sprouts as Americans 
are toasparagus. The varieties that are cultivated 
for their shoots are generally grown in gardens 
close to the house, and are heavily manured, in | 
order to insure a maximum of sprouts and the | | 
greatest tenderness of texture. In California and 
some of the Southern States are groves of one 
species that are producing sprouts nearly, if not 
quite, equal to those raised in the Orient. It is 
believed that the bamboo can be cultivated for 
table use in this country as successfully as in 
China, for the Chinese colonies in our large cities 
afford a ready market, and Chinese restaurants 
consume large quantities in soups and other dishes. 
Moreover, there are many Americans who have 
acquired in the East a liking for the shoots, and 
would be glad to buy them if they could get them. 


IANT STEAM TURBINES.—A striking ex- 

ample of the extent to which the steam turbine 
has displaced the piston engine in large power 
plants is shown by the performance of the 30,000- 
kilowatt units recently installed in the 72d Street 
station of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York City, as described in the Zlec- 
trical World. In 1900 the station contained eight 
double-combination, horizontal-vertical, cross - 
compound steam engines, rated at 5000 kilowatts 
each. In a space no greater than that taken by 
one of those units there now stands a 30,000-kilo- 
watt turbine operated from the same boilers that 
are now equipped with underfeed stokers and 
superheaters, to give 200 degrees of superheat 
when the boilers are delivering three times their 
rated output. The boiler pressure is 205 pounds 
to the square inch. The steam engines operated 
originally at 175 pounds’ gauge, and no superheat. 
The cost of the engines, generators and condensers 
was $40 a kilowatt, whereas the cost of the new 
turbine and the condensers is $9 a kilowatt. The 
steam-engine water rate was 17 pounds a kilowatt 
hour, as compared with about 11.4 pounds for the 
turbines operating under similar load conditions. 
The company wiil soon install a 70,000-kilowatt 
cross-compound unit with three generators, any 
one of which may be operated independently. 
Thus, the art of generating electricity in steam- 
turbine driven stations has advanced to a point at 
which, under certain conditions, it is now possible 
to manufacture electrical energy by steam at a 








Fossil Encrinite 
(Stone Lily). 








lower cost than by water power. 





A STANDARD MODEL 





The Hudson Super-Six 


We have now had some ten months of matchless experi- 
ence with the Hudson Super-Six. First, on speedways—in 
official tests—where it proved its supremacy over any other 
stock car built. Then in hill-climbing, where it did what 
no other car has done. Then in endurance, which has 
never been approached. Then in the hands of 15,000 
owners. As a result of that experience, we think we can 
safely bring you this assurance. 


Never Out-of-Date 


The Hudson Super-Six, in all proba- 
bility, will never be out-of-date. We see 
It is so close to 
perfection that betterments must be 


no way to better it. 


slight. 


We have ceased to make season 
models. This is not the Super-Six of 1916 
or of 1917. It is the all-time Super-Six. 
We have ordered parts and materials to 
build 30,000 more like the 15,000 out. 

Styles may change in bodies some- 
what. That no man can tell. 
all essentials the present Super-Six seems 


the permanent mon- 
arch of Motordom. 

The present owner 
of a Super-Six is 
always the man 
ahead. That is, if he 
cares to be. He keeps 
ahead without driv- 
ing faster, because 
of his quick pick-up. 
And because of his 
hill-climbing power. 
He is ruler of the 
road. 

He can do in any 
situation what no 





Phaet 7-p 
Roadster, 2-passenger . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 


$1475 
75 


Super-Six. 


rival car can excel. And any friend who 
claims the best car must accept the 


He has a long-lived car, as our endur- 
ance tests have shown. 


He has a car of great reliability, as 


comfortable car. 


But in you. 


Some Hudson Records 


All made under American Automobile 
Association supervision by a certified 
stock car or stock chassis, and excelling 
all former stock cars in these tests. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passenger 
touring car with driver and passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 

ger ina/7-p ger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles | an hour in 16.2 

sec, 





One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per 
hour. 

1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed 
of 75.8 miles per hour. 





Touring Sedan . . . «. $2000 Town 
Limousine. 2750 


proved in many an abusive test. He 
has a smooth-running car, a flexible, 


Ask the Proud Owners 


Ask the owners—they are all about 
There are 15,000 now. Most of 
them are old-time motorists. They know 


how cars compare. 

Ask them if they 
would go back to a 
car with alesser motor 
in it. 

If not, follow their 
example. When you 
buy a fine car—a car 
to keep—get this 
top-place motor in it. 
Otherwise, the time 
will soon come when 
you'll wish to make 
a change. Let your 
Hudson dealer prove 
these facts to you. 


- $2750 
2850 





(Prices f. o. i Detroit) 


Car. e 
Town Car Landaulet’ - x 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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RED PEPPER BURNS 


AN INDIAN WINTER 
THE POCKET RIFLE 


THE DESERT HOME 
THE BOY HUNTERS 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 
LYNX HUNTING. 
FOX HUNTING. . 








NEW subscriptions. 





(OKOKL 


Special 30-Day Offer 


books during the past gear and it cannot be your own. 


em to you postpaid. 
these Books are given to our 


his Offer closes Sept. 30th. New subscriptions sent after that ine 


AFLOAT IN THE FOREST . . 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER ‘os ,' 
HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE . 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 
SMILING *ROUND THE WORLD 


AT AT + 


Any Three Books Given Free 


Offer Terminates Sept. 30th 


Any THREE of these Books of Adventure, 
Fiction and Humor given FREE. Our Special 
Offer closes September 30th. 

The Books are bound in cloth, are generally 


illustrated, and have a retail value varying 
from 35c. to $1 each. The list is as follows: 


By Grace S. Richmond 


ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREET By Grace S. Richmond 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT By Homer Greene, author of “The Flag”’ 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST . . By Gene Stratton-Porter 


ne Ae By James W. Schultz 
. By John T. Trowbridge 

By Mayne Reid 

. é By Mayne Reid 
ea By Mayne Reid 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
s- ~ - By Theodore Roosevelt 
By C. A. Stephens 

By C. A. Stephens 

By Marshall P. Wilder 
By Marshall P. Wilder 


. . . . 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Companion and we will present 
= with any three Books of your own selection from the above list and send 
The subesrigtien must be one that has not been on our 
ESENT yee fo pay them for attine 


d on this Sp ‘er. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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